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I—THE BOOK OF DANIEL. No. IL 


An Essay on the Authenticity of the Book of Daniel. By 
the Rev. J. M. Fuller, M.A. (Kaye University Prize.) 
Cambridge: Deighton, Bell and Co. 1864. 


THE interest attaching to a book is not always an index 
of its merit; not even of the importance of the subject 
treated. Perhaps more has been written of the “Song of 
Songs, which is Solomon’s,” of Daniel, and of Esther, than 
of the most authentic histories and prophecies of the Old 
Testament ; certainly far more of the “Revelation of St. 
John” than of the best authenticated Epistles in the New. 
In modern times, many works have aroused an interest quite 
independent of their intrinsic worth; such are the Icon 
sasilike, the Wolfenbiittel Fragments, the Letters of Junius, 
and the recent Life of Julius Cesar. The historical value, 
too, and the interest aroused, often stand in curiously inverse 
proportion to one another. None of the Christian Scriptures 
is of less practical utility to any modern Church, however 
millennarian its theology, than the Apocalypse ; yet of none 
is so much written. So in the Old Testament, no book of 
history or prophecy would tell us less of the past history 
and present aspirations of the Hebrews than Daniel ; yet, 
while the really important questions suggested by the ob- 
scurities, inconsistencies and gaps left by the historians in 
their honest but incomplete narratives of the early ages, find 
but rarely an elucidator, the apologists of Daniel are counted 
every season almost by the dozen. 
In a former number of this Review we examined the his- 
torical data furnished by the book of Daniel.* This is the 
point to which attention ought first to be given. The story, 





* Antea, p. 172. 
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so far as it concerns private persons unknown to history, 
may plausibly be regarded by one as fact, by another as 
fiction. The miracles—so perversely contradictory are 
human judgments—are to one proof of untruth, to another 
evidence of truth. The prophecies, to one demonstrating 
the early date which alone allows them to be prophetic, to 
another prove the late date of composition which removes 
them out of the rank of prophecy altogether. But about 
history there is necessarily a greater consensus of opinion. 
If the known facts of history are correctly given, we at 
once gain a presumption that the writer’s accuracy extends 
to other fields also; and conversely, if we find him playing 
fast and loose with the facts of his time, we shall feel less 
confidence in his honesty and carefulness in dealing with 
subjects less open to inspection. Hence we treated him, on 
historical ground, with proper respect and reserve, gave him 
the benefit of every doubt, and insinuated no considerations 
borrowed from the miraculous or apocalyptic portions of his 
book. It was quite possible that his historical character 
might be unimpeachable—that the invasion of Judea by 
Nebuchadnezzar might be correctly dated and described— 
that the kings Nebuchadnezzar, Belshazzar, Darius the Mede 
and Cyrus, might be correctly named and placed—and yet 
that his story might turn out a mere romance. This was, 
however, not the case; the historical respectability of the 
writer utterly broke down on the very first investigation : 
Nebuchadnezzar’s invasion was wrongly dated ; Belshazzar, 
if rightiy named and rightly called the last king of Babylon, 
was wrongly treated as son of Nebuchadnezzar; Darius the 
Mede appeared to be fictitious in every point. Therefore, 
in now considering the writer from the apocalyptic point of 
view, we can no longer concede to him the same respect as 
before. Of historical incapacity he stands convicted ; and 
that previous conviction inevitably damages his case with 
any court before which he may subsequently be brought. 
The second chapter tells how Nebuchadnezzar, having 
had a dream which troubled him greatly, demanded from 
his wise men, first the description of the dream itself, and 
then the declaration of its meaning. All the native philo- 
sophers having failed to do either the one or the other, 
Daniel through prayer obtains a revelation of the dream 
itself, which is as follows : 
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ii, 31 “Thou, O King, wast looking, and thou sawest a mighty 


32 


33 
34 


37 
38 


39 
40 


41 


43 


Image—an image great and of extreme splendour—standing 
before thee ; the aspect of which was terrible. To this image 
its head was of good gold, its breasts and its arms of silver, 
its belly and its thighs of brass, its legs of iron, its feet—part 
of them of iron and part of them of clay. Thou didst look, 
I say, until there was cut off a stone, which was cut off not by 
hands, and this struck the image upon its feet of iron and 
clay, and smashed them. Forthwith, the iron, the clay, the 
brass, the silver, and the gold, all crumbled down together, 
and becoming like chaff driven from the threshing-floor in 
summer, were carried by the wind, so that not a trace was 
found of them ; and the stone that had struck the image be- 
came a great rock and filled all the earth. 

“This is the dream ; its interpretation we shall say before 
the king. 

“Thou, O King, thou king of kings, to whom the God of 
Heaven has given kingdom, wealth and strength, and whom 
he has made to rule over all that live—the sons of man, the 
beasts of the field, and the birds of the air, given into thy 
hand :—thou art the head of gold. 

“And after thee will arise another kingdom lower than 
thou; and another, a third kingdom, of brass, which will rule 
over all the earth ; and a fourth kingdom, which will be strong 
like iron ;—just after the manner of iron crushing and pound- 
ing down everything, as iron which breaks things, so will it 
erush and break all these. 

“ And in that thou sawest the feet and toes in part of them 
potter’s clay and in part iron,—it will be a divided kingdom, 
having in it part of the firmness of iron, just as thou sawest 
the iron mixing with the loamy clay. And as for the toes 
of the feet, in part of them iron and in part clay—at one end 
the kingdom will be strong and in part it will be brittle. And 
in that thou sawest the iron mixing with the loamy clay— 
they [the two kings] will be mixing themselves by means of 
human seed, but will refuse to blend the one with the other, 
as iron cannot mix itself with clay.” 





The seventh chapter describes a dream which Daniel 


himself had in the first year of Belshazzar, of which the 
following are the essential points : 
vii. 2 “I was looking in my vision by night, and I saw the 


3 





four winds of heaven bursting forth upon the Great Sea, and 
four great beasts coming up from the sea, differing the one 
from the other. 
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4 “The first was like a lion, with the wings of an eagle—I 


or 


continued looking until its wings were plucked and it was 
lifted up from the earth and made to stand upon two feet like 
a man, and a man’s heart was given to it. 

* And I saw another beast, a second, resembling a bear, 
which was made to stand towards one side, with three ribs 
in its mouth between its teeth ; and thus people said to it, 
‘ Arise, eat much flesh.’ 


6 “After this I was looking, and I saw another, like a pan- 


ther, with four wings of a bird on its back, and four heads ; 
and dominion was given to it. 


7 “After this I was looking in my vision by night, and I 


saw a fourth beast, exceedingly terrible, strong and mighty, 
with great iron teeth, devouring, crunching and trampling the 
remains under foot ; differing from all the beasts that were 


8 before it, and having ten horns. I was observing the horns, 


and, lo, another small horn came up among them, and three 
of the former horns were plucked out before it; and this horn 
had eyes like those of a man, and a mouth speaking great 
things..... 


16 “And he said to me, informing me of the interpretation of 


17 
18 


19 


24 





these things : 

“* As to these great beasts, of which there are four—four 
kings will rise up from the earth; but the kingdom will be 
received by the saints of the Most High, and possessed by 
them for ever, and for ever and ever.’ 

“Then I wished for certainty upon the fourth beast, which 
was different from them all, exceedingly terrible, with teeth 
of iron and nails of brass, eating, crunching and trampling 
the remains under foot ; and upon the ten horns on its head, 
and the other that came up, before which three fell—the 
horn that had eyes and a mouth speaking great things, and 
whose aspect was greater than its fellows..... 

“Thus he said : 

*¢ As to the fourth beast—there will be a fourth monarchy 
upon the earth, differing from all monarchies, which will eat 
up all the earth, trample it down and crush it. And as for 
the ten horns—ten kings will rise up, and another will rise 
up after them, different from them, and will depose three 
kings, and will speak words against the Most High, and tor- 
ment the saints of the Most High, and hope to change times 
and law ; and they will be given into his power until one 
time, [two] times, and half a time.’” 


The coincidences between these two visions are so many 
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and obvious, that interpreters of every school agree to regard 
the purport of both as nearly identical, or at least as de- 
manding that they be treated together. We are, indeed, 
more in danger of assuming too complete than too partial 
coincidence, as will be presently shewn. 

The writer furnishes us with the elements of interpreta- 
tion of both visions. Of the image in chapter ii. he tells 
us that Nebuchadnezzar himself is the golden head; and 
that the silver, brass, iron and clay portions represent king- 
doms which are to succeed each other, until the last is 
broken down by a new and lasting kingdom established in 
their stead by the God of Heaven himself. Of the four beasts 
in chapter vii, we are told that they symbolize four king- 
doms ; of which, however, only the last is described, being 
represented as devouring the whole earth, having first ten 
kings, and then an eleventh, hostile and cruel towards the 
Saints, and specially innovating on their laws and religion, 
but ultimately deposed to make room for the everlasting 
kingdom of these Saints of the Most High. 

That the writer here gives no full interpretation is evident. 
The only point he settles is, that in the first dream Nebu- 
chadnezzar is the golden head. What powers are intended 
by the silver, brass, iron and clay of the first vision, and by 
the second, third and fourth beasts of the second? Do all 
of those denote distinct countries, distinct dynasties over 
the same country, or in any case distinct individual kings ? 
Such are the points left doubtful by the writer. 

In considering these questions we shall adopt a different 
order of investigation from that generally taken by com- 
mentators, especially of the Messianic and Evangelical school. 
They start from the earliest kingdom, identify that with 
Babylon, then discuss the second and third, which they 
generally explain as Medo-Persia and Greece, and then 
come to the fourth, which must be the next following great 
Empire, the Roman, understood either in its strict sense, or as 
including, through the convenient fiction of Charlemagne’s 
revival of the Empire, the whole course of modern European 
history. But the most striking feature in both visions is 
the prominence given to the fourth kingdom. This alone 
is described so accurately as to afford data sufficient to secure 
its correct identification ; while the second and third are 
passed over in a few words. Now this difference of treat- 
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ment must suggest to us that the writer himself either could 
not or did not care to expound the second and third king- 
doms. We can therefore be certain of having everything 
in situ only if we first gather up all the characteristics of 
the fourth kingdom, and obtain certainty about it, and then 
proceed backwards to investigate the others. 

Now the description of the fourth beast in chapter vii. 
is greatly aided by another vision seen by Daniel, and de- 
scribed in chapter viii. 


viii. 3 “I raised my eyes, and saw one ram standing before the 
river, having two horns which were high, but one higher than 

4 the other, and the higher coming up last. I saw the ram 
butting towards the west, north, and south, and that no animals 
could stand against him, nor could any one deliver out of his 
hand ; and he did according to his own pleasure, and became 
great. 

5 “And as I was regarding this, there came a he-goat from 
the west over the surface of the whole earth, without even 
touching the ground, having a conspicuous horn between his 

6 eyes ; and he came on, up to the ram with two horns which 
I had seen standing before the river, and ran at him in the 
heat of his power. 

7 “And I saw him coming up close to the ram. And he was 
exasperated against the ram, and struck him, and broke his 
two horns ; and the ram had no power to stand against him. 
And he threw him to the ground and trampled on him ; but 

8 the ram had no one to deliver him from his hand. And when 
the he-goat had become very great and powerful, the great 
horn broke, and four conspicuous ones came up in its place, 

9 towards the four winds of heaven. And from one of these 
issued one smaller horn; and it grew exceedingly great to- 

10 wards the south, the east, and the Lovely Land,—as high’as 
even the Celestial Host, so that it knocked down to earth some 

11 of the host and of the stars and trampled on them ;—as high 
as even the Prince of the Host, so that from him he took 

12 away the daily sacrifice, casting down his holy place. And, 
an assault being made upon the daily sacrifice by impiety, it 
[the horn] cast down the Truth [the true religion] to the 
ground ;—it did so, and prospered.” 


This vision is interpreted as follows : 


20 “The ram which thou sawest, having the two horns :—the 
kings of Media and Persia. 
21 “The rough goat :—the king of Greece. 
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“ And the great horn which was between his eyes :—that 
is the first king [ Alexander]. 

22 “And as to the broken horn, in the place of which four 
rose up :—four monarchies springing from the people, which 
will rise up, though not with his Nan first king's] power. 

23 “And at the termination of their sovereignty, when the 
trangressors have reached their maximum, will rise up a king, 

24 bold-faced and versed in craftiness; who will be mighty in 
power, though not with his [the first king’s] power ; and mar- 
vellously will he destroy, and prosper in doing so ; destroying 

25 mighty men and the people of Saints ; and through his clever- 
ness he will make deceit successful in his hands, and become 
great in his own opinion, and during the security of peace 
destroy many, and stand up against the Prince of Princes ;— 
but will be crushed without human hand.” 


Here we are distinctly told that the first beast, the ram, 
symbolizes the Medo-Persian Empire ; and that the second, 
the goat, personates the Greek. There is some looseness of 
language in the use of the words king and kingdom; still it 
is clear even here that the writer intends the goat to repre- 
sent the Greek empire or power, and the various horns the 
individual kings of that empire. For the one original great 
horn is identified with the first king Alexander; and the 
four which took its place with the four individual poten- 
tates (Antipater, Ptolemy, Seleucus and Antigonus) who 
divided Alexander’s empire among them. The word king- 
dom, therefore, in viii. 22, must be understood, not in a ter-® 
ritorial, but in an abstract sense, kingship or sovereignty. 
Moreover, the small horn which grew up out of one of the 
others is also identified with one special king, and definite 
actions are assigned to it which could only be performed by 
an individual. This small horn assumes a prominence which 
makes it evident that all that precedes is only preparatory 
to it; that it is the one point upon which the attention of 
the writer is directed ; and that its ultimate fate is the pro- 
blem of intensest interest in the writer’s age. We must put 
ourselves in the position of the writer, and look at the his- 
tory of Alexander’s successors from a Jewish, not from a 
Greek, point of view ; we must regard the character of the 
kings mainly with reference to the degree in which they 
favoured, tolerated or persecuted the Judaic religion, and 
especially the service of the temple in Jerusalem. We must 
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regard the various monarchies established in Macedonia, 
Syria, Asia Minor and Egypt, not according to their intrinsic 
magnitude or importance, but according to their importance 
relative to the Hebrew race and the Jewish religion. If we 
follow these principles of common sense, we must admit 
that the only line of the four that succeeded Alexander, 
which the writer cares to follow down to the growth of this 
new “horn,” must be the Syrian dynasty of the Seleucide 
which held dominion over Palestine ; and that the only 
sovereign of that line who adopted a system of sufficiently 
decided hostility to the Jewish religion to justify the de- 
scription of that horn is Antiochus Epiphanes. The account 
of him in the first book of Maccabees strikingly corroborates 
this conclusion.* This historical narrative explains many 
points which the vague symbolism of the prophet left obscure. 
The horn “grew exceedingly great towards the south, the 
east, and the Lovely Land :” Antiochus aspired to conquer 
first Egypt and then Persia, and was constantly bent upon 
annihilating the Jewish nationality and religion. The latter 
being the great domestic calamity which most nearly affects 
our author, is enlarged upon by him: Antiochus, he says, 
even directed his enmity against the heavenly host that 
surrounded the throne of the God of Heaven, and presumed 
to assail the supremacy of the God himself, by abolishing 
his sacrifices and defiling his sanctuary. But besides this 
open hostility, he was remarkable for concealment of his 
plans, for craft and for “ambiguous sayings,” which put 
people on a wrong scent (Dan. viii. 23, 25); and of this the 
first hook of Maccabees affords a notable example (i. 29, 30): 
“The king sent his chief collector of tribute to the cities of 
Juda; and he entered Jerusalem with a vast multitude, and 
made deceitful professions of peace to them, and they be- 
lieved him; but then he fell suddenly upon the city and 
inflicted a great blow, destroying much people of Israel.” 
But in the end he is to be “ crushed without human hand” 
(Dan. viii. 25): in other words, Antiochus “lay down upon 
his bed, and fell sick for grief, because it had not befallen 
him as he looked for; and there he continued many days, 
because his grief was constantly renewed ; and he considered 
that he was dying. .... So king Antiochus died there in the 





* See 1 Mace. i. 10, 20—24, 29, 30, 39—46, 54. 
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hundred forty and ninth year” (1 Macc. vi. 8, 9, 16): his 

death was not through the hand of human vengeance over- 

taking him, but a natural death upon his bed. 

But we are not left to infer from the terms in which 
Antiochus Epiphanes is elsewhere described, that the sym- 
bolical language of our author has reference to him; in 
chapter xi., the only piece of pure prophecy undisguised by 
symbolical forms or acts which the book of Daniel presents, 
our author traces the history of Syria and Egypt from Alex- 
ander down to Antiochus Epiphanes, and shews by the space 
allotted to the latter (25 verses, whereas his four predeces- 
sors were despatched with 16 verses in all), as well as by 
the strong language employed respecting him, that to him 
Epiphanes is the central figure of history. The earlier his- 
tory produces this tyrant, and later history there is none. 
This eleventh chapter, indeed, may be regarded as the key 
to the book of Daniel ; for by shewing us that Antiochus 
Epiphanes was the personage of greatest importance to the 
writer, it gives us a clue to the interpretation of the other 
chapters, where the historical allusions are studiously ob- 
scured under symbolical forms. As a conviction of this 
belongs to the very alphabet of Daniel-criticism, and can 
scarcely be attained through the errors of our authorized 
version, we give our own translation of the chapter, with 
the necessary explanations of the historical references, chiefly 
adopted from Knobel’s Commentary : 

xi. 2. “ There will be three more kings of Persia [i.e. four in all, 
including Cyrus, in whose reign Daniel lived : Cyrus, Cam- 
byses, Darius and Xerxes], and the fourth | Xerxes] will gain 
greater riches than any, and on his becoming strong through 
his wealth, he will rouse up all against the kingdom of Greece. 

3 And a warlike king [Alexander] will stand up and rule with 

4 strong rule, and do according to his own pleasure. But on his 
decease, his kingdom will be shattered and divided according 
to the four quarters of the sky, and not belong to his posterity, 
nor be equal to what it was when he ruled; for his kingdom 
will be uprooted and fall to others than those. 

“ And the king of the South [Ptolemy I., Lagi or Soter, king 
of Egypt] wtll be strong. And one of his [Ptolemy’s] generals 
[Seleucus L, Nicator], will be stronger than he, and rule over a 
6 great dominion. And at the end of many years they will con- 
nect themselves together, the daughter of the king of the South 
[Berenice, daughter of Ptolemy IL, Philadelphus, king of 


or 
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Egypt] going to effect « reconciliation [by a matrimonial alli- 
ance with Antiochus]; but she will not retain the power of her 
arm ay as, after the death of her father, Antiochus IL 
abandoned Berenice, and took back his first wife, Laodice, 
breaking the articles of pacification with Ptolemy, by which 
he had engaged to divorce Laodice on marrying Berenice, and 
to exclude the offspring of the former from the succession]; 
and his own arms will not stand [for he was poisoned by Lao- 
dice, through her jealousy of Berenice]; and she will be given 
up, as well as he that took her in marriage, and he that begat 
her and held her during these times [for she was killed by the 
partizans of Laodice at Daphne, which they laid siege to and 
took}. And from a shoot of her roots some one will stand up 
in his proper place {Ptolemy III., Euergetes, sprung from ‘ her 
roots,’ i.e. from the same father as she, took his place as king 
of Egypt] and join the army, and come against the fortress of 
the king of the North, and act against them {the Northerns, 
the Syrians] and conquer [for Ptolemy IIL, to avenge his 
sister, made war against Seleucus II. Callinicus, king of Syria, 
laid siege to and took Seleucia in Syria]. Their gods, too, 
with their molten images, together with their precious things, 
silver and gold, he will take into captivity to Egypt [he carried 
into Egypt spoils from the greater part of Seleucus’ empire, 
40,000 talents of silver, 2500 idols, &c.], himself abstaining 


9 for a time from fern attacking] the king of the North. And 


10 


1 


_ 


12 





he [Seleucus II.] will come against the kingdom of the king of 
the South, and return again to his own soil [for he was defeated 
by Ptolemy IIL. and fled back to Antioch with but few fol- 
lowers}. And his [Seleucus’ II.] sons [Seleucus III. Keraunos 
and Antiochus the Great] having gone to war and assembled 
a crowd of great forces, one [ Antiochus, for Seleucus II. had 
been murdered on the previous expedition against Asia Minor] 
came on, overwhelmed and overflowed [for he took from Pto- 
lemy IV. Philopator Seleucia in Syria, Tyre and Ptolemais]; 
and he returned [the next spring], and they [Seleucus and 
Ptolemy] waged war as far as his [Seleucus’] fortress [of Gaza, 
Antiochus having subjugated the country on both sides of the 
Jordan}. And the king of the South will be exasperated, and 
come out and fight with the king of the North, taking a great 
multitude, which will be put under his own command | Ptolemy 
set out at the head of 70,000 infantry, 5000 cavalry and 73 
elephants]. And the multitude will be elated, their hearts being 
exalted, and he will fell myriads of enemies [for Antiochus lost 
in the battle of Raphia nearly 10,000 infantry, 300 cavalry 
and 5 elephants killed], and yet not shew any vigour [in fol- 
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lowing up the victory; for Justin says he might have de- 
prived Antiochus of his kingdom, if his energy had equalled 
his good fortune]. And the king of the North will return [to 
Antioch, after his defeat]; and he will set up a multitude 
greater than the former; and at the end of those times, being 
many years [13 or 14 years], he will advance with a great army 
and much equipment |for atter conducting victorious wars in 
Eastern Asia, he, in conjunction with Philip of Macedonia, 
took from Ptolemy V. Epiphanes, who had just succeeded 
his father at the age of four years, Phenicia and the Egyptian 
possessions in Syria]; and in those times, when many stand up 
against the king of the South [not only Philip of Macedonia 
and Antiochus, but the Egyptians themselves, who were driven 
to insurrection by the tyranny of Agathocles the Regent}, and 
robbers belonging to thy people raise themselves [some of the 
Jews lent aid to Antiochus in besieging Scopas, the Egyptian 
commander of the fortress of Jerusalem], so as to establish a 


) vision, and fail, the king of the North will come and throw up 


a mound and take a fortified city [Sidon, into which Scopas 
had thrown himself with 10,000 men ; it was besieged and 
reduced by Antiochus, notwithstanding the attempt made by 
an Egyptian army to relieve it], where the arms of the king of 
the South and his chosen people will not stand, nor have any 
strength to stand, against him. And whoever comes to him 
[Antiochus] will have to do his pleasure, and none can stand 
against him; and he will stand in the Land of Beauty [the 
Holy Land], holding destruction in his hand [threatening de- 
struction against his enemy, Egypt], and set his face to come 
with the force of his whole kingdom ; but he will make a recon- 
ciliation with him [Ptolemy V.], giving to him the daughter of 
women [his daughter “end, Jor a wicked purpose [to pro- 
tect himself by this union against Roman interference, and 
to gain a further title to interfere in Egypt]; but it will not 
stand, nor turn out to his advantage. And he will turn his 
face to the maritime states [of Asia Minor and the Greek 
islands], and will take many ; but a general [Lucius Scipio 
Asiaticus] will put down his reproach against him [ Antiochus’ 
insults against Scipio], of not turn the reproach hack upon him 
[by the decisive battle at Magnesia in Lydia, when Antio- 
chus sued for peace and had to submit to very harsh condi- 
tions}. And he will turn his face back to the fortresses of his 
own land ; and will then stumble and fall and be found no 
more [he went to the east, and was killed in a plundering ex- 
pedition against the temple of Belus, the Elymean Jupiter}. 
And in his place will rise up one [Seleucus 1V., Philopator] 
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who will send a tribute-collector [his treasurer Heliodorus] to 
the Beauty of the Kingdom |Jerusalem, to possess himself of 
the treasure in the Temple but in a few days [after that 
event] he will be broken, yet not through wrath [of any one 
against him], nor in battle. 

“ And in his place will rise up a reprobate [ Antiochus IV., 
Epiphanes}, and they will not put upon him the glory of 
royalty [for Demetrius, son of Seleucus IV., was the legiti- 
mate heir, but he had been sent to Rome to take the place of 
his uncle, Antiochus IV., as hostage]; and he will come in 
unexpectedly and seize the kingdom by fawning hypocrisy 
[having been at Athens, on his return from Rome, at the 
time of Seleucus’ death, and hastened to Syria to seize the 
crown]. And the arms of the flood [of enemies, i.e. the Egyp- 
tian army that marched against Antiochus IV., because on 
the death of Cleopatra he refused to give up to her son Co- 
lesyria, which had been promised to Egypt as her dower] will 
flow away before him and be broken [i.e. will be defeated] ; 
and also a Covenanted Prince [will be broken: i.e. the High 
Priest Onias IIL. representative of Jehovah’s covenant with 
the nation of Israel, was murdered], And directly after 
Sriendly relations have been established towards him, he will use 
deceit, and go up {from Pelusium up through Egypt}, and gain 
supremacy with but few men, entering peacefully into the fattest 
parts of the province. And he will do what neither his fathers 
nor his fathers’ fathers ever did,—distribute to them [the 
people of these rich districts of Egypt, who would have ex- 
pected rather to be plundered than to receive largess] booty, 
spoil and wealth [for at this time he lavished his gifts reck- 
lessly, to gain popularity] ; but against fortresses he will devise 
his devices, up to a certain time. But he will arouse his power 
and his courage against the king of the South [Ptolemy VIL, 
Physcon, who had been set up in the place of his elder brother, 
Ptolemy VI., Philometor, and held Alexandria] with a great 
force ; and the king of the South will take the field with a very 
large and powerful force, but will not succeed, because they 
[some of his subjects, who favoured the other brother] will 
devise devices against him, whilst they that eat at his own table 
break him, and his army melts away and many fall down slain. 
And these two kings{ Antiochus and Ptolemy Philometor, who 
were allied against Ptolemy Physcon], whose hearts are set on 
doing evil [to one another, i.e. on overreaching one another] 
will speak lies at one table [each pretending to be the friend 
of the other and to have no separate and selfish ends]; but tt 
will not succeed ; for the end will be still reserved to a later 
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term. And he [Antiochus] will return to his own country with 
great wealth, his mind being set against the Holy Covenant {the 
covenanted nation, the Jews]; and will do so, and return to 
his own country [because the siege of Alexandria did not 
approach its conclusion, and he heard of the rising of the 
Jews]. At the time he will come again to the South, and it 
will not now be as before [for the two brother Ptolemies had 
come to a reconciliation, and were both ruling in common, and 
suspicious of the design of Antiochus]. And Kittian[Roman] 
ships will come against him [the fleet under C. Popilius Lzenas, 
on the complaints of the Alexandrians], and he will be reduced 
to despair, and will return and vent his anger against the Holy 
Covenant, and act accordingly ; and he will return and pay 
court to those that had abandoned the Holy Covenant. But 
portions of his force will stand there, and profane the fortified 
sanctuary, and put away the daily sacrifice, and set up the 
Horrible Abomination [of idol-worship}. And the evil-doers of 
the Covenant [apostate Jews] he will corrupt by soft words ; but 
the true people, consisting of those who know their God, hold 
Jast to him, and act accordingly ; and the teachers of the people 
who give understanding to the multitude, they will fall by sword, 
by flame, by captivity, and by spoil, for a long time. On their 
fall, indeed, they will be helped, but with insufficient help ; and 
many will attach themselves hypocritically to their cause. But 
of the teachers some will fall, thus becoming purged and purified 
and cleansed, up to the final end ; for this is still reserved for 
the appointed time. And the king will do according to his own 
pleasure, and elevate and magnify himself over every god, and 
over the God of gods, speaking wonderfully ; and he will be 
successful until ‘ Wrath is over’ [Is. x. 25], because ‘ The Pre- 
determined’ [Is. x. 23] is done. And to the gods of his fathers 
he will not attend, nor to the Delight of Women [the Persian 
Artemis, whose temple in Elymais he tv eteredl nor to any 
god ; for he will exalt himself above ull. But to the God of 
‘the Fortress of the Sea’ [Is. xxiii. 4; ie. Melkarth, the 
Tyrian Hercules] in his own place [Tyre] he will pay honour ; 
and to a god whom his fathers knew not | Jupiter Capitolinus] 
he will pay honour with gold, silver, precious stones and jewels, 
And he will procure for strong fortresses people helonging to a 
strange god [putting in heathen garrisons to overawe and 
gradually exterminate the faithful Jews] ; those [of the Jewish 
inhabitants] that he has noticed [to be accessible to his arts, 
such as Jason and Menelaus] he will greatly honour, and put 
them in command over many, and divide land to them by way 
of reward.” 
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Antiochus Epiphanes is here portrayed in terms closely 
resembling the description of the fourth beast in chapter vii. 
As Antiochus is “set against the Holy Covenant,” and under 
his rule “the true people who know their God fall by the 
sword” (xi. 28, 32—35, and xii.), so the horn of the fourth 
beast “made war with the Saints,” and prevailed over them 
“till the Judgment” (vii. 21, 22, 26). As Antiochus “ pro- 
faned the Sanctuary, and put away the daily sacrifice, and 
set up the Abomination” of idolatry (xi. 31), so the king re- 
presented by the last horn of the beast tried “to change 
times and law” of the religious feasts of the Temple (vii. 25). 
As Antiochus “elevates and magnifies himself over every 
god, and over the God of gods, speaking wonderfully” (xi. 
36), so the king symbolized by the horn “speaks words 
against the Most High.” 

The resemblance between the Antiochus of chapter xi. 
and the little horn of the Greek goat in chapter viii. is even 
more striking. The little horn represents a king of fierce 
character, but “versed in craftiness” (viii. 23), and “making 
deceit successful” (viii. 25); and Antiochus obtained the 
kingdom by fawning hypocrisy and used consummate de- 
ceit and falsehood (xi. 21, 23, 27, &c.). The king of the 
horn “grew exceedingly great, as high as even the Celestial 
Host, so that he knocked down to earth some of the host 
and of the stars—as high as even the Prince of the Host, 
and stands up against the Prince of princes” (viii. 10, 11, 25); 
and Antiochus “magnified himself over every god, and over 
the God of gods” (xi. 36). The king of the horn, like Antio- 
chus, “took away the daily sacrifice, casting down the Holy 
Place” (viii. 11—13, ef. xi. 31). The king of the horn “de- 
stroys the people of Saints,” and treacherously “destroys 
many during the security of peace” (viii. 24, 25); and so 
under Antiochus the true people will fall by the sword (xi. 
32—36). This fearful and wicked rule is, moreover, de- 
scribed in both chapters by the same striking and expres- 
sive term, as the Wrath (viii. 19, xi. 36); and although in 
both a long career of prosperity is ascribed to the king in 
his onslaughts on all that was holy and venerable (viii. 12, 
24, xi. 36), yet an ultimate fall is announced : “the end will 
be at the appointed time” (viii. 19, xi. 35, 45). 

Nebuchadnezzar’s dream of the great image symbolizes, 
not the individual kings, but the great Powers or Empires ; 
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but here also we trace in the fourth kingdom, that of iron, 
the lineaments of the same Greek kingdoms of Syria and 
Egypt, whose mutual relations chapter xi. so accurately 
draws. As iron and clay will not unite, and the attempt 
of the powers thereby symbolized to “mix themselves by 
means of human seed” (or matrimonial alliances) is pro- 
nounced futile in ii. 43, so in xi. 6 we hear that Berenice 
the Egyptian princess went to Syria to effect a reconciliation 
by uniting herself in marriage with Antiochus II.; but that 
the design was utterly frustrated, and introduced new ele- 
ments of hostility between the two royal houses. There is 
something so very distinct and tangible in these historical 
allusions, that it is impossible to resist the conviction that 
they both refer to the same event. And the ultimate fate 
of the Greek dynasty culminating in Antiochus Epiphanes 
is described in the very same words in this dream and in 
Daniel's vision of the ram and goat ; in the former, the feet 
of the image were struck by a stone “which was cut off not 
by hands” (ii. 34); in the latter, the last Greek king repre- 
sented by the goat “is crushed without human hand” (viii. 
25); and in chapter xi. Antiochus “will come to his end, 
with none to help him.” 

We consider, therefore, that the fourth power in chap. ii., 
and the fourth beast in chapter vii, are proved by their 
perfect agreement with the description of the goat which 
represents Greece in chapter viii, and the history of the 
Syrian dynasty in chapter xi, to represent the Empire of 
Alexander and his successors. 

With this result let us return to the dream of the Image 
in chapter iii The golden head is Nebuchadnezzar ; the 
legs of iron, and the feet of iron and clay, are the military 
empire of Alexander and the divided powers of Syria and 
Egypt wielded by his successors. The breast and arms of 
silver (the second power), and the belly and thighs of brass 
(the third power), remain to be determined. Of the second 
power we are only told that it is “lower” than Nebuchad- 
nezzar. What power succeeded to that of Nebuchadnezzar 
which was lower than his?’ The Median power surely can- 
not be meant. That power, if it conquered and supplanted 
the Babylonian, ought to be called, not lower, but higher. 
And it is to be noticed that the writer appears sedulously 
to avoid describing the first power as the Babylonian. He 
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identifies it with Nebuchadnezzar’s person: “Thou art the 
head of gold.” Now Nebuchadnezzar was neither in fact 
nor in the belief of the writer the last king of Babylon. The 
power that succeeded to him was, according to our author, 
his son Belshazzar ; and the son’s kingdom or kingship was 
undoubtedly lower than the father’s, in intrinsic power and 
glory as well as in the catastrophe which his weakness and 
wickedness did much to bring upon him. If the writer, for 
reasons best known to himself, which we shall presently try 
to conjecture, thus separated the two kings of Babylon, the 
third kingdom, that of brass, can only be the Medo-Persian. 
The writer describes it as “ruling over all the earth,” thereby 
implying that the earlier kingdoms were more local and 
partial. The expressions in verse 38 concerning Nebuchad- 
nezzar’s dominion do not contradict this, since the writer 
only means that the Babylonian monarchy rules over “all 
that live” in his own territory. The Medo-Persian monarchy 
was of course supplanted by that of Alexander, which we 
have already identified with the fourth kingdom, that of 
iron; and thus everything is satisfactorily explained. More- 
over, for other reasons, the second and third powers cannot 
be Media and Persia respectively. The writer knows of them 
only as one consolidated monarchy. It was Cyrus, the first 
king of the united empire, who conquered Babylon ; and a 
sabylonian, or a Jew then living at Babylon, or still more 
any Jew of later times, had no cognizance of Media as an 
independent kingdom. Our author never speaks of Media 
and Persia as separate kingdoms. The handwriting on the 
wall declares that the royal power of Babylon is transferred 
to the Medes and Persians together; no separate Median 
conquest is acknowledged. The goat in chapter viii. is ex- 
pressly declared to represent the kings of Media and Persia. 
Darius, who is called the Mede, is ruler over both countries, 
and administers the laws of the Medes and Persians ; and 
the terms of the decree issued by him, in vi. 25, 26, imply 
an empire which arrogated universal dominion, such as the 
small kingdom of Media certainly never could. Moreover, 
the four powers are not dynasties located anywhere in space, 
but those which successively ruled over Babylon ; and Media 
has therefore no claim to a place among them. 
Let us now turn to Daniel's dream of the four beasts in 
chapter vii. Although a certain general likeness exists be- 
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tween these beasts and the four component parts of the 
image, yet there are also important differences. The head 
of the image was declared to be Nebuchadnezzar. Here so 
completely does the interest of the fourth beast overshadow 
that of its predecessors, that Daniel asks only for the inter- 
pretation of the fourth, and consequently leaves us without 
information as to the others. The third beast alone has 
“dominion given to it,’ just as only the third kingdom, in 
chapter ii., was to rule over the whole earth. From this 
circumstance, and from the place it occupies immediately 
before the fourth or Greek empire, it can be no other than 
the Persian ; and this is rendered doubly certain by its four 
heads, which, like the horns of the symbolical animals, must 
denote the individual kings. These must be Cyrus, Cam- 
byses, Darius and Xerxes; and we see from xi. 2 that our 
author knows of just these four kings of Persia, and no 
others. The four wings appear to symbolize the four quarters 
of the empire, overshadowed and protected by it. So far 
this symbolism corresponds with that of chapter ii. If the 
rest corresponds equally, the first beast must be Nebuchad- 
nezzar, and the second, Belshazzar. But here we are met 
by a difficulty. This dream is assigned to the reign of Bel- 
shazzar, and is a prediction of four kings (or kingdoms) 
which will arise (vii. 17). The writer's assumed standing- 
point is, therefore, different from that of chapter ii.; the reign 
of Nebuchadnezzar is already behind him. Looking into 
the future, he sees first the lion and then the bear. Even Bel- 
shazzar might seem not to answer to these conditions, since 
he was reigning, and had therefore already arisen upon the 
earth. But it is not necessary to insist on the strict mean- 
ing of the future tense, in v. 17, with regard to the moment 
of the “arising,” if the plucking of the wings, i-e. the degra- 
dation of the king, in v. 4, were still future. The first beast, 
then, symbolizes the failing empire of Babylon. The second 
beast, the bear, can in this case be nothing but Media, the 
only power which could by any possibility be regarded as 
intervening between Babylonia and Persia; and the bear 
may be advisedly chosen to represent that northern and 
mountainous kingdom, whether from the astronomical signi- 
ficance of the animal, or because it lived and was hunted in 
the highlands south of the Caspian Sea. But this separation 
of Media and Persia is, as we have just shewn, contrary to 
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our author’s usual view of history. If it is to be admitted 
here exceptionally, we must consider what grounds he could 
have for deviating from his usual course. 

The conception of four ages of the world is one of the 
oldest and widest-spread historical myths. Hesiod, the 
Beeotian poet of the eighth century before Christ, tells us 
of ages of gold, of silver, of brass, and of iron; the last of 
which is the age in which he lived, and indeed the only 
historical period, the three preceding ones being peopled by 
an earlier creation, an utterly distinct race. A gradual de- 
clension from the beauty of the first creation marks each 
subsequent age. The same myth is found among the Hindus, 
where the four ages are styled that of Truth or Virtue, of the 
Three Sacrificial Fires, of Doubt, and of Sin; and the duration 
of each diminishes in the ratio of 48, 36, 24 and 12. The 
Hebrew mythology presents a striking analogy to this system 
in the stories of primitive humanity contained in Genesis : 
Paradise and the period from Adam to Noah constitute 
their first age, which, like the Grecian golden age, is an 
earlier creation sharply separated by the Deluge from all 
following time ; the second age comprises the period from 
Noah to Abraham ; the third, that from Abraham to Moses ; 
and the fourth is the historical age commencing with Moses’ 
death. These ages are most palpably distinguished by the 
length of human life assigned to each, which is as follows : 
in the first, 1000—700 years ; in the second, 600—200 ; in 
the third, 200—120; in the fourth, 70 or 80 years, or the 
ordinary length. It is unnecessary for our present purpose 
to follow out this fruitful subject further. But the existence 
and wide extension of this idea of four ages (and the con- 
stancy of the number four is especially to be remarked*), 
with a steady increase of passion, violence and crime, and 
the curious symbolical designation by the metals, are to be 
noticed. It seems to have coloured our author's idea of the 
succession of really historical dynasties, and forced him to 
make out four, even where history could, without a strain, find 
him no more than three. In the vision of the beasts this seems 





* Hesiod's account forms a seeming exception, since it has five: gold, silver, 
brass, the Heroic age, and iron. But the want of any metallic designation of 
the Heroic age proves that to be a later and clumsy interpolation made on Greek 
soil, because the original universal myth had not provided a suitable place for 
the special Greek heroes of Thebes and Troy. 
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likely enough ; but in the dream of the image the use of 
the identical four metals amounts to absolute demonstration. 
We can understand the haste with which the writer passes 
over the second and third kingdoms in chapters ii. 39, vii. 
17, not giving enough detail to ensure the correct identifi- 
cation, if the number was not intentionally taken, but forced 
upon him, and he is conscious that it will hardly bear in- 
vestigation. And where the number four could only be 
made out of the existing three by splitting one of these 
forcibly into two, we are not surprised to find the author 
not adopting in both cases the same device, but in the first 
instance dividing the Babylonian empire into two periods 
according to its two kings, and in the second attempting 
another and more promising device by breaking the existing 
Medo-Persian empire into its original factors. If this result 
be true, then it is evident how important is the principle 
we laid down at the outset, that the fourth empire alone is 
of vital interest to the writer, and must be first (if not alone) 
identified ; since at least one of the other three may hardly 
have any certain existence at all. 

We have discussed these visions by way of example only, 
and have not space even to indicate the nature of other 
questions of equal importance (such as the prophecy of the 
seventy weeks, in chapter ix.). But even without that we 
are now in a condition to form some judgment on the chief 
questions respecting the age, unity and character of the 
book. 

Our discussion of the four kingdoms now requires to be 
supplemented by a notice of what follows them. The history 
of Antiochus Epiphanes, in chapter xi., ends abruptly and 
mysteriously with an assurance that “he will come to his 
end, with none to help him,” and that “there will be a time of 
such trouble as has never been since they were a nation up 
to that time ; and at that time thy people will be delivered, 
all that are found written in the book ; and many of those 
that sleep in the dusty earth will awake—these to eternal 
life, those to shame, to eternal disgrace.” But when Daniel, 
with a business-like dissatisfaction at these generalities, 
presses for information as to the exact date of this “end,” 
he only obtains a vague answer, that from the profanation 
of the temple by Antiochus 1290 days must elapse, but that 
it may be necessary to wait 1335 days. Whence this minute 
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accuracy of historical detail up to Antiochus Epiphanes, and 
this uncertainty as to his end; and how could the writer 
place the millennium immediately after his death? If Daniel 
himself had, by a miraculous gift, foretold the history of 
Antiochus, he must have told the death as well as the life. 
Subsequent history, in refuting his millennarian prediction, 
makes it impossible to maintain his character as a mira- 
culously enlightened prophet with reference to the earlier 
period also. One only conclusion is left to us, that the writer 
wrote this during the life of Antiochus, and therefore spoke 
with the utmost precision of the events prior to and occur- 
ring in his reign, but could only adopt a vague mode of 
hinting at what he believed and hoped would happen after- 
wards. This assumption, moreover, explains the intenseness 
of the interest which the reign of Antiochus has for him ; it 
was his own age, and one most critical and anxious for the 
Mosaic religion—the first which had witnessed religious 
persecution, afterwards, alas! too well known alternately to 
Jews, Christians and Moslems. It was necessary to fire the 
faithful with the spirit of martyrdom ; and with this end, 
ancient stories of fortitude, exhibited by Jews in captivity 
and at heathen courts, were eagerly collected, and vague 
hopes of ultimate crowns of martyrdom assumed a distincter 
form and were assigned to a nearer future. The legends 
of Saints have served the same purpose in the Christian 
Church, and betray, in the coarseness and intensity of the 
colours with which they invest the heathen persecutor, their 
origin in an age like the Maccabean, when the strongest 
stimulants were required, and the highly strung imagination 
would not be touched by anything short of the greatest con- 
ceivable horrors. 

The visions of the image, of the four beasts, and of the 
ram and goat, all have the same dénouement, in the esta- 
blishment of a Fifth Monarchy, a Kingdom of Heaven, or 
Millennium. These visions speak more distinctly of the fall 
of Antiochus, and even assign a certain date to it (vii. 25, 
viii. 14); yet they are quite as vague as to the manner of 
his fall,-and the machinery, human or divine, by which the 
“kingdom is then given to the people of the Saints of the 
Most High ;” and there seems, therefore, every reason to 
assign these stories to precisely the same date as chapters 
xi. and xii. 
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Dr. Pusey tells us that “no one doubts now that the 
book of Daniel is one whole.” But criticism requires much 
greater precision of thought and language than Dr. Pusey, 
from the lofty pinnacle of his faith, can condescend to em- 
ploy. No one, not Wolff himself, doubts that the Iliad is 
“one whole,” and has been so since the days of Peisistratus 
at least. So also Bishop Colenso does not question the 
unity of Genesis, and probably would not dissent from the 
hypothesis of a single author, provided that such author 
were considered as mainly a compiler, who strung together 
the various accounts left by earlier writers, connecting them 
together by insertions of his own. Upon this hypothesis, 
Genesis would be one single work; references from the 
events of one chapter to those recounted in another might 
be found in requisite abundance to prove the unity with 
perfect satisfaction to Dr. Pusey’s mind; and yet behind 
this superficial unity might lurk any amount of multiplicity 
of age and authorship in the older fragments verbally quoted 
or freely paraphrased by the compiler. So here with the 
book of Daniel; references from one part to another esta- 
blish the superficial unity, but cannot undo the fact of cer- 
tain incongruities, which make us suspect that the book 
consists of various distinct tales, subsequently lashed very 
loosely and clumsily together. 

1. The dates in chapter ii. are incompatible with those in 
chapter i. Nebuchadnezzar besieges Jerusalem and carries 
off Daniel and his companions when he is already king (i. 1) ; 
appoints for the captives a three years’ course of training (i. 
5), at the end of which (and therefore certainly not earlier 
than the third year of his reign, i. 18) they are presented 
before him and approved. But in the next chapter we hear 
that in the second year of Nebuchadnezzar the king dreams 
a dream, and Daniel interprets it, being then no longer a 
pupil, but one of the wise men of Babylon, and having a 
house of his own (ii. 1, 13, 17). 

2. The story of chapter ii. does not know of Daniel’s 
having been a youth of high birth, specially chosen and 
educated for a courtier, as is told in chapter i.; on the con- 
trary, he is simply “one of the captives of Judah,” unknown 
to the king and requiring an introduction (ii. 24, 25). 

3. After Daniel’s interpretation of the dream about the 
image, Nebuchadnezzar elevates him to the rank of “ruler 
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over the whole Province of Babylon” (ii. 48, 49). But no 
subsequent chapter seems to know of this promotion to one 
of the highest offices of state; for in iv. 9 Daniel is ad- 
dressed by Nebuchadnezzar simply as “Chief of the Profes- 
sors ;” and under Belshazzar (v. 11, 16), the queen-mother, 
mentioning Daniel's talents and the dignities conferred on 
him by Nebuchadnezzar, only says that he was made 
“ master of the Professors, Enchanters, Chaldeans and Astro- 
logers.” Moreover, Belshazzar appears not to know him 
even by sight, which is surely incredible if he had been one 
of his father’s chief ministers. 

4. The events recorded in later chapters to have happened 
after the promotion of Daniel in chapter ii. to the govern- 
ment of the whole province of Babylon, and of his compa- 
nions to the inferior administration of the same province, 
appear quite inconsistent with them. The execution of the 
edict requiring adoration of the great image, in chapter iii, 
surely required the cooperation of the three friends “set 
over the affairs of the province” in which it stood ; yet they 
are not accused of dereliction of this official duty, but only 
of refusal to worship ; and Daniel, whose responsibility was 
most grave if he was ruler of the whole province, does not 
appear in the story at all. 

5. The historical difficulties connected with the name of 
Darius the Mede have been considered in a previous article. 
We were unable to identify this Darius with any known 
king, and were therefore forced to pronounce his conquest 
of Babylon apocryphal. But his conquest and his reign are 
the only ones that are certainly told by our author as fol- 
lowing after Belshazzar’s reign. It is carelessly assumed by 
even the best commentators on Daniel, that two conquests 
of Babylon—the first by Darius king of Media, and the 
second by Cyrus king of Persia—are alluded to by Daniel ; 
or at least that Cyrus is treated as the successor, whether 
by conquest or otherwise, to Darius in Babylonia. But our 
author only says that Darius took the kingdom, and made 
certain administrative arrangements (v. 3], and vi.). Nei- 
ther of his death, nor of Cyrus’ accession, nor of any reign 
of Cyrus over Babylon, have we any account at all. The 
very name of Cyrus occurs only in the three following 
sentences: “ Daniel lived until the first year of Cyrus the 
king” (i. 21); “Daniel prospered in the reign of Darius, and 
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in the reign of Cyrus the Persian” (vi. 28); “In the third 
year of Cyrus king of Persia a thing was revealed to Daniel” 
(x. 1). The two latter assertions are incompatible with the 
first, which certainly implies that he lived no longer than 
the first year of Cyrus. In the second passage, which is the 
concluding verse of the story of the den of lions, it would 
have been more natural to say only that “ Daniel prospered 
in the reign of Darius,” the king who had just subjected 
him to that terrible ordeal; and the words, “and in the 
reign of Cyrus the Persian,” may have been added by a later 
hand. And when we put together all the facts, and consider 
how incredible it is that, if Daniel lived through a second 
conquest of Babylon, it should be simply passed over in 
silence between the reigns of Darius and Cyrus, the infer- 
ence is irresistible, that these three mentions of Cyrus have 
been interpolated by a later reviser, who knew that the name 
of the Persian king who conquered Babylon was Cyrus, and 
not Darius,—in the hope of bringing the statements of the 
book into accordance with history.* 

These discrepancies as to facts are surely so fundamental 
as to preclude the possibility of the book being one whole, 
written by the same writer from beginning to end, whether 
all at once, or, like Isaiah’s prophecies, given forth at very 
different times. The references from one chapter to the 
events of another are fully explained, as we observed above 
to be the case in other similar instances, by the assumption 
of one final collector and reviser of the separate stories. It 
may be thought that any such collector would surely have 
the sense to harmonize these contradictions. But the ancient 
compilers had not the modern critical intellect, though that 
is only another name for common sense ; they wove together 
the various current stories in chronological order, and formed 
a kind of cento, never suspecting the divergence which we 
now know to be possible, and indeed inevitable, in the re- 
porting of facts. The composition of the Pentateuch and 
of the Gospels furnishes abundant proof of this. It is, per- 
haps, not too much to say that plurality of authorship has 





* In so doing he followed an uncritical method similar to that of the Har- 
monizers, who, unwilling to reject one narrative as untrue, admit two of the 
same event, and make two events of it: as Matthew and Mark do in their 
accounts of the miraculous feeding of a multitude which bad been variously 
estimated as four or five thousand. 
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never been asserted of any ancient book without some truth. 
Dr. Pusey may be right in saying, “That hacking school of 
criticism which hewed out the books of Holy Scripture into 
as many fragments as it willed, survives only in a few 
expiring representatives ;’ but it is succeeded by a school 
which generally admits the adoption by the later author of 
numerous fragments of earlier age and the most various 
authorship ; and when the discordance of the parts has once 
been proved, the original unity can never be restored. No 
one now adopts Wolff's dissection of the Iliad; but no one 
will dare to affirm its strict unity of authorship. 

The question still remains, Who was Daniel? If it is 
proved that the book was composed in the Maccabean age 
by an unknown writer, who was the hero he selected to hold 
up to his countrymen as pattern of the martyr-spirit required 
to meet the persecution and tyranny of heathen powers ?— 
a creation of his own, or a hero already familiar to the people 
in old stories, whether of fiction or of history? Unfortu- 
nately we have not sufficient data to give any but a very 
conjectural answer to these questions. Besides 2 Chr. iii. 1, 
where the name Daniel is incorrectly given to a son of 
David, called in 2 Sam. iii. 3 Chileab, and Ezra viii. 2 and 
Neh. x. 6, where the mere name Daniel occurs in a list of 
priests, the only writer in the Old Testament who mentions 
Daniel is Ezekiel, in the following passages : 

“The word of Jehovah came to me, saying: ‘Son of Man, sup- 
pose that a land sins against me with great treachery, and I 
stretch out my hand over it and break the staff of bread for it, 
and send famine into it, and cut off from it both man and beast ; 
and suppose that these three men are in its midst, namely, Noah, 
Daniel, and Job: then they through their righteousness shall 
save themselves only. If I cause noisome beasts to pass through 
the land, so as to desolate it and make it a desert without a single 
traveller on account of the beasts: then if these three men be in 
it, neither sons nor daughters shall they save, but they themselves 
alone shall be saved, and the land become desolate,” etc. (xiv. 
14—20). 

“Lo thou art wiser than Daniel : nothing secret can they hide 
from thee” (xxviii. 3). 


It appears from these two passages that Daniel’s name was 
a byword for the loftiest integrity of moral character, and 
also for wisdom especially in declaring the obscure. These 
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are precisely the most prominent features in the Daniel of 
our author: the former character being exemplified in the 
stories of his food and of the den of lions ; and the latter in 
the interpretation of dreams and of the handwriting on 
the wall. The identity of person may therefore be con- 
sidered certain. But if our author’s narrative is correct, 
and Daniel was carried off very young by Nebuchadnezzar, 
then he was Ezekiel’s junior; and Ezekiel could not thus 
speak of him as the best known example of virtue and 
wisdom. The expression manifestly refers to a hero of 
antiquity, regarded by Ezekiel’s contemporaries as an ideal 
of virtue and wisdom. This would be evident if his name 
occurred alone in these phrases ; but its association with 
the two patriarchs Noah and Job, and its position between 
them, make the inference doubly sure. Without entering 
on the obscure question of the historical character of the 
man Job, or the age and credibility of the book called 
after him, we may assume it to be evident that he was re- 
garded as an ancient hero, belonging to the earliest period, 
before the Mosaic law had separated the Israelites from the 
kindred Arabian tribes, and turned their fellow-feeling with 
these into hatred of them as excluded from the covenant ; 
and the length of life assigned to him (140 years after his 
afflictions) is that of the Patriarchal age. It would seem, 
therefore, that Daniel was another patriarch of the same 
class ; and that our author has transferred him to Babylon, 
and to the period of the captivity, in order to tell stories of 
his virtue and wisdom exemplified under persecution at a 
heathen court. More than this it appears impossible to 
determine. These very stories may have been told of the 
old Daniel, whose heroism must then of course have been 
proved elsewhere than at Babylon ; in this case the author 
has altered place and date only, but left the stories nearly 
as he received them. Or his stories may really be of the 

sabylonian captivity ; and he may, without any intention 
of identifying his hero with the patriarch Daniel, have 
borrowed the mere name, to characterize his peculiar virtues. 
This hypothesis seems to us far the most probable. Ewald 
thinks that the original Daniel lived in the Assyrian, not 
the Babylonian, captivity, and that the four empires of 
which he spoke were the Assyrian, Babylonian, Medo-Per- 
sian and Greek ; and that when the story removed Daniel 
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to Babylon, the retention of the number of powers in that 
prophecy produced the difficulty of identification ‘which we 
have found. But the antiquity of the Assyrian captivity 
appears far too low to meet the requirements of Ezekiel’s 
expressions ; and no sufficient cause appears why the story, 
if originally told of Nineveh, should have shifted its locality 
to Babylon ; and the number of empires has been, as we 
think, far more naturally accounted for above. 

One word must be said, in conclusion, of the literary 
character of the book. Into the peculiarities of the Hebrew 
ang Chaldee composition, and into the curious phenomenon 
of the employment of two languages, we cannot enter here. 
The style is that of the later Hebrew Biblical books, and long 
drawn out, intolerably wordy and careless ; having indeed 
no charm of any sort, but distinguished rather by the absence 
of any beauty. But of the literary merit shewn in the 
composition of the allegories, predictions, and the like, some 
estimate may be formed even from a translation. To us 
the merit of these stories appears very small. The conception 
of four successive empires under the form of a statue, of 
which the head represents the oldest, and the feet the latest, 
is very clumsy and inexact; since the hostile foree which 
could historically overthrow only the fourth empire, here 
brings down also those earlier powers which were really 
beyond its reach. Moreover, some fitness ought to be dis- 
cernible between the reality and the figure ; but the attempts 
to find the character of each empire indicated in the part of 
the human frame which here represents it, are lame and 
impotent indeed, and only prove the superior ingenuity of 
the modern commentator over the ancient writer. It may 
be by design that Nebuchadnezzar is represented by the 
golden head, but it is simply the design of flattery, and is 
surely no testimony to the superior intellect of the Baby- 
lonian rule over the Persian and the Greek. The symbolism 
is replete with absurdities at every stage. When the image 
is thrown down, the solid masses of various metals are some- 
how pounded into powder by the fall, and blown away by 
the wind. It is difficult to imagine a sane writer composing 
so lame an allegory. The vision of the ram and the goat in 
chapter viii. lies open to similar censure. We have no 
sooner learned in chapter vii. that the horns of our author’s 
beasts represent the individual kings, than we find the ram’s 
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two horns in chapter viii. standing for the two kingdoms 
(Persia and Media) united under one king ; whilst the horns 
of the goat which attacks this very ram again symbolize 
individual kings. The writer soon falls out of his rdle (viii. 
11, 12), and, forgetting his symbolism, speaks of the horn as 
performing actions only possible to a man. 

We have great pleasure in putting at the head of this 
article the name of an essay which is equally creditable to 
the head and the heart of its author. The generous tone 
which Mr. Fuller adopts towards critics of every school, is 
evidently no artificial liberality, but the native ingenuousness 
of one who, in becoming a clergyman, does not cease to be 
also a scholar and a gentleman. The points of dispute are 
stated by him with rare logical precision, and reasoned on 
with singular freedom from passion; and if Mr. Fuller's 
book contains less learning than Dr. Pusey’s, it is both 
pleasanter to read, and more convenient to consult. It is 
far more scholarly in its presentation of the subject, and 
will retain a certain value when the vituperation of Dr. 
Pusey’s huge, overgrown partizan-pamphlet has gone to the 
limbo in which we trust obsolete theological polemics are 
destined to rot. That we can judge thus far favourably of 
a writer whose conclusions are hardly ever our own, is to us 
a strong proof of the goodness of his spirit. Mr. Fuller’s 
strongest point is his fairness in stating a case ; his weakest, 
his judicial decisions. In some instances he seems singu- 
larly deficient in reading on questions not immediately 
connected with Daniel, as when he quotes with approval 
the following statement of a dilemma: 


“To suppose that the Saviour made such an appeal to a book 
that was the comparatively recent work of an impostor, or at least 
of a forger of romance, is to suppose Christ himself to have been 
either ignorant of the state of facts, or else willing to foster the 
false regard paid to the book by the Jews.” 


Does Mr. Fuller know nothing of modern inquiries into 
the date of the Gospels, which make a very early origin 
of those books at least highly improbable? And if they 
were composed in their present form by other and later 
Christians than the Apostles, we certainly cannot retain our 
reliance on the perfect truth of all their narratives ; and the 
speeches especially, even if faithfully transmitted in the 
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main, cannot be relied on in every word. The dilemma, in 
this case, is one of Mr. Fuller’s own making ; for the refer- 
ence to the authority of the prophet Daniel may be made 
only by an anonymous writer of the second century, and not 
by Jesus at all. “An anonymous writer,” we say ; for the titles 
of the Gospels themselves, if authentic and worth anything 
as testimony, are actually (as Renan has well observed) 
witnesses against the authorship by Matthew, Mark, Luke 
and John, since they describe those books as giving the 
Good Tidings according to (and not by) those Evangelists. 

We have now done with the Book of Daniel for the pre- 
sent. It scarcely needs to be observed, that we have only 
selected the most salient points of history and apocalyptic 
vision, upon which any judgment of its age and significance 
must mainly be based. One very curious point, upon which 
many commentators place their chief reliance—Daniel’s 
commentary upon the seventy weeks of Jeremiah—has not 
been touched ; and still less have we ventured to approach 
the question of the double language, Hebrew and Chaldee, 
and the Greek additions to the book. We may find a future 
opportunity to treat these points, which will only yield 
further confirmation of the conclusions already reached. 
Dr. Pusey gives, in an appendix, some critiques on the origin 
of some of the peculiar non-Hebrew words occurring in the 
Hebrew and Chaldee chapters, by Professor Max Miller ; 
by which he would apparently have it supposed that that 
eminent linguist lends his authority to his own peculiar 
views on the origin of the Chaldee dialect. It is an injury 
to Professor Miiller to believe this; we thankfully accept 
this dissertation, as everything else proceeding from his pen ; 
but refuse to admit that it does anything towards establishing 
Dr. Pusey’s case. 

In conclusion, let it be noted, in excuse for the frag- 
mentary and selective character of our criticism, what 
difficulties meet a modern critic on any Biblical question. 
He has to consider not only the book he is treating, but its 
relation to others, and the authenticity of these. Thus, to 
answer Dr. Pusey or Mr. Fuller, who both refer to the Gos- 
pels for the sanction alleged to be given by Jesus himself to 
the prophetic character of Daniel, we ought to investigate 
these no less carefully than the Book of Daniel itself And 
if their reliance on the evangelical evidence is as implicit as 
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their words suggest, no less than this would satisfy them. 
Our task has necessarily been humbler ; we have addressed 
ourselves mainly to readers who would hold that the evi- 
dence supplied by the book itself must rule the result ; 
and that where that evidence allows only one conclusion, 
no authority of Church, Evangelists, Apostles, nor even of 
Jesus himself, can bar the verdict. 


R. M. 





IL—WOMAN’S WORK IN THE CHURCH. 


Deaconesses, By the Rev. J. 8S. Howson, D.D. 12mo. Lon- 
don: Longmans. 1862. 

Woman's Work in the Church. By J. M. Ludlow. 12mo. 
London: Strahan. 1865. 


THE desire to devote ourselves wholly and for ever, whe- 
ther to a person or to an idea, by an irrevocable vow, is a 
singular element in all the noblest sentiments of humanity. 
It is this desire whose presence or absence forms the un- 
failing test dividing pure and unselfish affections from 
those of grosser origin. All things holy bear with them a 
claim to eternity. All things base and earthly betray them- 
selves, even in the hottest hours of passion, by a conscious 
transiency and evanescence. To look beyond Love, Friend- 
ship, Religion, Duty, and calmly contemplate the probability 
that the time will arrive when we shall loosen their golden 
fetters and forget our friend, or choose a new love, or for- 
sake our religion, or give up the effort to perform our duty 
—to do this is to be false, then and there, to the bond in 
question. It is true that sad experience in later life warns 
us to speak with bated breath and downcast eyes of any 
future faith or constancy which our poor failing, changeful 
hearts may maintain. But at the least, if we are honest 
and true, we must be faithful now in every thought and 
wish. The cloud which time may bring must not yet have 
risen, even to the size of a man’s hand, over our horizon. 

This great and sacred desire to seal our devotion eter- 
nally to the object we supremely love, prompts us nearly 
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always, in the case of Religion, to entertain schemes of 
action at variance with ordinary domestic and social life. 
Very few (it is to be believed) have ever felt strongly the 
blessed sense of divine allegiance, without, at some period 
or another, framing ardent aspirations after a course of 
devotion, involving the renunciation of worldly pleasures 
and ambitions, and the exclusive pursuit of some religious 
end. The choice of the ministry, or of a monastic or mis- 
sionary life, is doubtless usually made under the pressure 
of these feelings, whose guidance in early times led the 
primitive Christians by thousands to court persecution and 
rush into the arena of martyrdom. Calmer reason, or per- 
haps we should rather say, a further advance in the ways 
of God, places a limit on these aspirations, and teaches 
that the self-consecration, incumbent on all, is the true 
and complete sacrifice ; and that the choice of a course of 
life must be determined, not by an ebullition of fervid de- 
votion, but by a deliberate judgment of what may truly be 
the best method for the individual,—such as he is, with 
all his existing claims and abilities,—to serve God by 
serving man. To the end of time, however, it must remain 
a natural and a holy desire to choose the most definite form 
of religious service, and to feel the need of some outward 
and public dedication which shall at once express and give 
future support to the inward resolution. It may be well 
for a moment to pause and consider the very obvious, yet 
often forgotten, consequences of that form which this high 
dedication most commonly takes amongst us, namely, the 
adoption of the ministry of religion. When we are called 
upon (as by the books at the head of our article) to con- 
template the probable speedy establishment of a species of 
secondary ministry open to women, it is desirable to hold 
in view at once the good and the harmful side of that great 
institution which has come down to us from remotest ages, 
and will doubtless last yet for centuries to come—nay, till 
that millennium which the prophet foresaw, when all men 
shall be “kings and priests unto God.” 

The benefits we derive from the existence of an order of 
ministers of religion are almost too obvious to be recapitu- 
lated. It ensures a regularity and frequency of public 
worship otherwise unattainable, and it provides instruction 
and spiritual aid to thousands of the community whom 
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private zeal might fail to reach. Further, it supplies to the 
dedicated persons themselves a position, a moral pedestal 
(if we may so express it) whence a noble attitude of life 
may be adopted almost spontaneously. What the Poor 
Laws are to public pauperism, an ecclesiastical system is 
to public ignorance and irreligion. Each institution lacks 
somewhat of grace and freedom, yet affords an orderly 
provision for pressing wants, such as no individual volun- 
taryism could be trusted to supply. What high social 
rank is to a man’s demeanour, the ministry of religion is 
to his morals. Each, by affording prestige of dignity and 
elevation, tends to produce without effort results otherwise 
achieved only by strongly exerted personal qualities. 

On the other hand, the evils of a priestly order are to be 
discerned no less than its benefits. Religion, if preached 
more diligently and continuously, is yet preached less for- 
cibly and effectively by a professed minister than by another 
man, and this simply for the reason that the minister is a 
professed preacher, and that his utterances are supposed to 
be a part of his official routine. A clergyman must be not 
only as good and gifted as a layman, to have the same 
influence, but more good and more gifted. The same exhor- 
tations will have less force from his mouth than from the 
mouth of a man of thé world. The same moral aphorism 
which will fall dead from the pulpit, will be caught up from 
the stage and echoed with shouts of sympathetic applause. 
Since the old popular reverence for priestly authority has 
passed away, every clergyman works at a disadvantage, and 
many an one must wish that he could mix for a time in 
social and family life unmarked by the garb of his order, 
and bear his testimony, as simply a man, to the faith which 
isin him. The knowledge that (in vulgar parlance) it is 
his business to uphold certain doctrines or condemn certain 
faults, detracts half from the weight which his ability and 
character would legitimately give to his expression of opi- 
nion. Perhaps it is a great mistake that it should be so. The 
fact that a man has devoted his whole life to the support of 
such doctrines, or rebuke of such vices, ought, in one view, 
to add infinite value to the vote he throws into the scale. 
But, justly or unjustly, the world will not thus first estimate 
a man’s entire weight, and then, as it were, take him again 
and again piecemeal in each record of opinion. That a good, 
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wise and able man is a clergyman of such a denomination 
goes for much in the esteem of his neighbours for the deno- 
mination to which he belongs. But, this accorded, his 
assertion seriatim of the doctrines of his sect, will not do the 
doctrines service beyond the precise logical value of his 
arguments. 

Beside this great difficulty thrown by popular opinion in 
the way of professed ministers of religion, there are others 
which more intimately concern their own feelings, and 
which many of the noblest of them have deplored,—the 
difficulty of resisting the effect of familiarity in weakening 
the sentiments of awe and veneration—the difficulty of 
keeping clear of professional and party feeling—the diffi- 
culty (signalized long ago by Hume) of maintaining the 
decorum of a sacred office without lapsing into those little 
hypocrisies of manner which destroy natural simplicity and 
manliness. All these difficulties, it must be confessed, form 
a serious counterpoise to the benefits derived from an order 
of professional ministers of religion. If, in the estimation 
of most men, the benefits will be thought to outweigh the 
disadvantages, yet all must desire that it were possible to 
secure the former without entailing the latter, and that we 
might have teachers blessed in heart by the sense of their 
own secret devotion to God’s service, yet unshackled by 
the conventional notions of their neighbours,—men whose 
mental and moral authority should exert its natural intrin- 
sic force undiminished by the dull prejudice which now 
turns aside the edge of their sharpest words by deeming 
them merely official and professional. 

If these things be so as regards the existing Protestant 
priesthood, what shall we say as regards the proposed 
Female Diaconate? Some of the observations made above, 
obviously would apply remotely, if at all, to such a lesser 
form of ministry ; others would bear with double weight on 
the peculiar nature of women. How does the balance incline? 
Hitherto a Protestant woman of fervent religious feelings 
has no outlet for the desire to devote herself publicly and 
irrevocably to Divine service. While Romanists, men and 
women, have many fields for such devotion in the monastic 
orders, charitable, ascetic and contemplative,—while Pro- 
testant men have the clerical and missionary offices,— a 
woman has nothing of the kind, and is consequently driven 
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back to the daily round of ordinary duties.* Is this to be 
lamented, and is the new opening to be hailed with rejoic- 
ing? Will the benefits of the existence of an order of 
publicly devoted persons here also outbalance the evils 
entailed thereby? Shall we find the ministry of religious 
Charity beset with fewer objections and involving parallel 
benefits to the ministry of Religion itself? Shall we here 
endure no drawbacks from the deadening effects of profes- 
sionalismm, and find no esprit de corps (always on the increase) 
substituting itself for genuine feeling (always wearing out 
by habit)? Shall we find no undervaluing of official cha- 
rity, as we find undervaluing of official exhortations? These 
are questions by no means to be answered hastily. 

The books under review in this paper ought to help us 
to some conclusions in the matter. They are both able, 
both learned—Mr. Ludlow’s exceedingly learned,—and both 
written by men of what is deemed the more liberal party 
in the Church of England. Their arguments are all devoted 
to the recommendation of the Female Diaconate, and, inci- 
dentally, to the condemnation of monastic establishments. 
Let us endeavour briefly to state the drift of the two books. 

It is evident that both Mr. Howson and Mr. Ludlow 
expect their readers to be strongly impressed by the pre- 
cedents, apostolic and patristic, which they adduce in behalf 
of a certain ecclesiastical office, which they distinguish very 
nicely from the equally primitive orders of Church Widows, 
Church Virgins and Zvveicaxro: on one side, and from heathen 
priestesses and Romish nuns on the other. The three first 
orders (albeit of most respectable antiquity) nobody seems 
to desire to restore ; Romish and eke Anglican Sisterhoods 
are incidentally condemned by both the writers we are con- 
sidering ; and the idea of a feminine Priesthood is evidently 
not merely inexpedient in their eyes, but actually sacrile- 
gious and blasphemous.+ 
For this Female Diaconate they claim the formidable 











* It might be curious to inquire how many young girls of evangelical ten- 
dencies marry clergymen under precisely the same feelings as, if they had been 
Romanists, would have made them enter a convent. 

+ We cannot help pausing to ask why should this be so? Why should the 
disciples of a religion which has commonly been held up as the great elevator 
of woman be almost alone among mankind in feeling that a priestess is a mon- 
strous thing, and that any sacerdotal office would be profaned by being performed 
bya woman? That women are very little fitted, physically or mentally, to preach 
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weight of the sanction of the whole early church. A very 
ample array of authorities are adduced to prove—lIst, that 
the order of Deaconesses existed in apostolic times and was 
approved by St. Paul; 2nd, that it continued to exist and 
be patronized by the greatest of the Fathers—notably by St. 
Chrysostom ; 3rd, that it expired at last only in the very 
darkest of the dark ages, in consequence of the growth of 
the ascetic spirit and the increasing influence of the regular 
monastic orders ; Lastly, that it has been revived with great 
success in several experiments in Germany, Switzerland and 
France, and needs only to be tried in England to insure 
signal utility. 

We must take these arguments for what they are worth 
from our own stand-point. With regard to the authority 
of antiquity, it is probable that the readers of this Review 
will generally take the same view as ourselves, namely, 
that it is exceedingly little to the purpose. The system 
may have been expedient for such an age as that of the 
primitive church, and, almost for that very reason, be pre- 
sumptively inexpedient for our own (utterly different) civi- 
lization. That a practical scheme of the kind has dropped 
into desuetude, is a greater argument against its utility than 
the fact of it having once existed is in favour thereof. 
There is no evidence that the apostles founded the institu- 
tion with a view to eternal perpetuation ; and if we were to 
gather up all the institutions and precepts, ethical and social, 





or teach, may by some be thought an open question, and by others be deemed 
decided by the dictum of St. Paul. But it is not the inexpediency of their 
preaching to which High Churchmen and Broad Churchmen alike object. It 
is to the sacrilege of their performing any sacerdotal function. If we could 
get at the root of this very strong sentiment, we should probably find some ideas 
both as regards the priestly character and the moral status of woman which 
would startle us not a little. Those European races of pre-Christian times from 
whom we draw our blood, our laws, our art and philosophy—Teuton, Celt, 
Roman, Greek—had all of them priestesses in abundance, and the Teuton 
deemed women peculiarly acceptable to the Divinity. But among Christians— 
Latin, Greek, Anglican—wherever the sacerdotal office is magnified, there, 
though the Virgin may be worshiped as a goddess, and Deborah, Anna and 
Huldah admitted to be supernatural mouthpieces of the Deity, yet the best and 
purest of women would be deemed to pollute the priesthood. Only among the 
extreme Evangelicals, Methodists and Quakers, where sacerdotalism is despised 
and the spiritual attainments of each soul supremely considered, the ministry 
of women has a constant tendency to arise and to be respected. On the other 
hand, the Anglicans and Puseyites draw the line with Oriental pride, till (as in 
St. Alban’s and other such churches) women may not sit or communicate with 
men in church. 
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to which a Biblical origin may be assigned, but which have 
unanimously been consigned to oblivion, we should have to 
reconstruct a state of things including agape, community 
of goods, avoidance of “blood and things strangled’—in a 
word, the whole order of a by-gone world. 

The real arguments in favour of the revival of the Female 
Diaconate we will venture to state somewhat differently ; 
placing in the first rank the points which Mr. Ludlow and 
Mr. Howson consider as secondary. 

There is immense need of organized labour among the 
poor in England—to aid the sick—to teach children—to visit 
the workhouses—to reclaim fallen women and criminals. 
For much of this work women are peculiarly adapted. 
There exists already a “redundancy” of single women in 
the community ; these women are generally willing and 
even anxious to be useful; and, to adopt Mrs. Hannah 
More’s dictum, “Charity is the profession of a lady.” To 
make the labour of these women effective, the thing needed 
is organization. Such an institution as a Female Diaconate 
would supply—and has been proved on the continent effi- 
ciently to supply—the needed organization. Therefore (we 
might almost add, Q. E.D.) a Female Diaconate ought to 
be established. 

It might seem that against such an array of arguments 
as this there was nothing to be done but to yield full assent 
and follow the course pointed out. Nevertheless, we con- 
fess to see sundry difficulties in the way. Let it be heartily 
granted that there is such work as we have specified to 
be done; that women are the proper workers ; that hun- 
dreds of women are willing and anxious to do it; and that 
what they need to make their work effective is organiza- 
tion. Let all this be granted. The doubtful matter is, whe- 
ther that organization supplied by such an order as the 
Diaconate, is the best organization for the purpose; nay, 
whether it be not one entailing after it such grievous dangers 
and inevitable disadvantages, as to promise rather to be a 
source of evil than of good. 

It is quite true that the system of Protestant Deaconesses 
is flourishing at present in Switzerland, in France, and 
especially in Germany, where the great parent institution 
of Kaiserswerth sends forth fresh offshoots constantly, prov- 
ing its vigorous vitality. We have visited that interesting 
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place, and seen in it much to command admiration ; albeit 
on the whole it left on us the impression that the sacred 
services therein rendered to humanity were done rather in 
that spirit which (like the special garb) marks them as 
exceptional sacrifices, than in that other spirit, surely more 
true and noble, which makes the doing of good to God’s 
children the most natural and simple and happy of all 
the occupations of life. But Kaiserswerth and the other 
Deaconess institutions of the continent, though efficient 
organizations of female charity, are not the only ones pos- 
sible, nor the only ones actually tried in our time and 
found entirely successful. If this were so, if wholly indivi- 
dual and disjointed efforts were all that we could ever 
hope to contrast with such an ecclesiastical system, we 
might indeed, in our anxiety that the work should be well 
accomplished, yield to the imperative claim of the scheme 
by which alone it could be done. But this is as far as 
possible from being the case. The lay philanthropists of 
England are every year forming closer and better systems 
of free work, such as that lately started in London under 
the auspices of Bishop Tait, and all the various societies 
belonging to the Reformatory movement, Education, Work- 
house visiting and Women’s Employment, in connection 
with the Social Science Association. The difficulties and 
imperfections in the working of these societies form no 
more argument for a return to one of the schemes of the 
primitive church of Corinth or of Antioch, than railway 
accidents form an argument for the renunciation of steam 
and a return to stage coaches. We shall doubtless learn 
by degrees how to use our new modern machinery with 
safety and accuracy, and then we may bear a steam power 
such as the old world never knew ; a whole community of 
workers leading the natural human life of home and family, 
and taking their labour of love, not as a sacrifice, but as a 
daily office specially dear and beautiful; the hour at the 
school or the hospital as welcome among the hours, as the 
Sunday among the days of the week. This is no visionary 
possibility set up for argument against the tangible scheme 
of the Diaconate. Kaiserswerth and St. Loup have their 
antithesis at Hamburg in the lay association of Amelia 
Sieveking, and to this we gladly turn as an instance to 
prove what not only may be done, but is done, by women 
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separate in no respect from the rest of the world, wearing 
no special garb, depriving no home of their presence, making 
no pretensions to extraordinary devotion, and owning no 
allegiance to any priesthood whatever. Amelia Sieveking 
had all her early life indulged in visions of an evangelical 
order of Sisters of Mercy, but circumstances constantly 
“hedged up her way with thorns” from such an under- 
taking, till eventually she was led to found a Lay Asso- 
ciation of women of all classes joining in charitable work, 
which has proved quite as great a success as the ecclesias- 
tical scheme of Pastor Fliedner. That excellent man, indeed, 
invited Miss Sieveking, in 1837, to assume the superin- 
tendence of the hospital at Kaiserswerth; but her own 
great work, already progressing favourably, kept her at 
home, and ere she died in 1859, the association had become 
a vast tree, spreading its ramifications all over Northern 
Germany, Switzerland, Denmark and Russia. We hear com- 
paratively little of this association in England. No clerical 
party have taken it in hand ; for, instead of aiding ecclesi- 
astical parties, it very decidedly tends to smooth them all 
down by uniting women in holy labours disconnected from 
any special church or sect. Nevertheless, he who will read 
the Life of Amelia Sieveking, lately admirably translated 
by Miss C. Winkworth, and her “Principles of Charitable 
Work,” will be convinced that no larger, healthier scheme 
than hers has been started for many a day, and that its great 
success is not only natural, but a thing to be securely anti- 
cipated wherever it may be tried. This plan is founded on 
the most simple and obvious principles of co-operation, and 
strictly guards itself against interfering ever so remotely 
with family ties and domestic duties. This plan encourages 
no idea of a superior virtue with its “ counsels of perfection,” 
no severance from the world and social intercourse, no 
peculiar garb with its insidious power to bind for ever by 
the strong fear of ridicule those who have once adopted it 
from ever relinquishing it again. This plan falls in not at 
all with the miserable propensity of so many women to 
worship their parish heroes, and make wise clergymen 
ashamed and foolish ones conceited. There is no room for 
any vestige of these things in the simple Lay Association of 
Miss Sieveking. Is it perchance for that very reason that 
we hear so little of it, and find no efforts made by English 
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Churchmen for its introduction into a country especially 
suited by the freedom of our habits for its reception ?* 

Let us be just. It is natural and inevitable that the 
adherents of a Church like that of England should, in seek- 
ing to benefit the poor, seek to do it through her ministra- 
tions, and choose among the schemes by which the poor 
may be benefited that scheme which at the same time 
aggrandizes the Church. We cannot blame Churchmen that 
it should be so. That they should expend such considerable 
labour of research as that displayed by Mr. Ludlow in demon- 
strating that deaconesses were sanctioned by the Apostles 
and Fathers, is evidence how much weight their own views 
of religion lead them to attach to such authority, and conse- 
quently to the whole ecclesiastical system which has grown 
out of it. In as far as this system is supposed to have value, 
in so far its influence must be desired. An honest Church- 
man must have one eye on the interests of his Church when 
he is working social reforms, just as a devout Romanist must 
have an eye to Popery in his political action. But, with- 
out blaming those whose views lead them to such a blending 
of aims, those who, on the other hand, hold that the aggran- 
dizement of the power of the Church of England (as now con- 
stituted) would be an evil rather than an advantage, may be 
justified in viewing with very deep distrust such schemes as 
that of a Female Diaconate. Carried out as its designers wish, 
such a scheme would amount to something considerably 
more important than the grant of many thousands per annum 
for additional curates. Listen to Mr. Howson’s dream: 
“Suppose that a clergyman had for his fellow-labourers in 
one of these crowded districts half-a-dozen Christian women 
of education and experience, of mature age and settled cha- 
racter, living together for the simple purpose of doing good 





* See ‘‘ Life of Amelia Sieveking, translated from the German by Catherine 
Winkworth” (Longmans, 1863); and also the ‘‘ Principles of Charitable Work, 
Love, Truth and Order, as set forth in the Writings of Amelia Sieveking.” 
We cannot resist quoting from the former book a passage beautifully illustra- 
tive of the practical bearings of a more liberal theology than Church Deaconesses 
will be permitted to hold. Miss Sieveking writes to her mother from the 
Cholera Hospital: ‘‘In such scenes I find endless comfort and encouragement 
in my belief in the ultimate restoration of all sinners. I know not whether I 
could have fulfilled with so willing a heart all the menial offices of a nurse to- 
wards some of these drunkards and fallen women, had not the happy thought 
been always in my mind—the time will yet come when even these souls will 
join with me in worship before the throne of God,”"—Life, p. 269. 
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under his directions,—how much more abundantly would he 
be enriched than by any sums of money !’* We entirely 
agree with him. MHalf-a-dozen women in each parish ; 
women “of education and experience ;” women living for 
“the simple purpose of doing good wnder the directions” of 
the clergyman ; would be about the most powerful band of 
allies the parsons of those parishes could possibly obtain. 
Surely, without any animosity against the Church, we may 
be permitted to state some of the very good reasons which 
may make those who are not her disciples very seriously 
deprecate such an accession to her forces. 

First, as regards the ladies themselves. That sacred de- 
sire of perpetual self-devotion, to which we have referred in 
the beginning of this paper, would doubtless make hundreds 
of women accept enthusiastically such an office as this 
Diaconate, were it fairly opened to them. But would not 
nearly all the evils which we have noted as pertaining to 
the priestly office be involved in such Diaconate, while the 
great need which justifies the former would fail to justify the 
latter? Would not the deaconess be subject to the same 
mournful influences of all official religion and official cha- 
rity? Would not she lose in simple personal influence 
even more than the priest, inasmuch as her natural power 
is more purely persuasive and unofficial than that of a 
man? Would she not feel more than the priest (inasmuch 
as she is more acutely sensitive to all impressions) the 
evils of the special pretensions of her garb and title, her 
profession of piety, and severance from worldly pursuits ? 
Would she not (inasmuch as she is constitutionally less 
capable of sustained labour, and perhaps of sustained mono- 
tony of any kind) be more likely to succumb to the tempta- 
tion of substituting the esprit de corps for the pure love of 
her task? Lastly, we ask in all seriousness, and with no 
wish to introduce an element of ridicule into the question, 
what can be the relation of a deaconess to the clergyman 
under whose “directions” it is her one object in life to work? 
English ladies are very little practised in the art of working 
under anybody, beyond the arrangement of a district, or a 
class at a Sunday-school, or the selection of a ward in a 
workhouse ; and in all such things it is not so much “direc- 





* Deaconesses, by Rev. J. 8. Howson, Appendix. 
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tion” on one side and orderly obedience to a superior on 
the other, as the friendly agreement of two free fellow- 
workers. The healthiest and best form of all female philan- 
thropy is the care which the wife and daughters of a squire 
or mill-owner take of the workers and tenants with whom 
they are naturally connected. The sick labourer, the aged 
servant, the young children needing to be taught, and girls 
aided to start in life,—all these come spontaneously into the 
round of blessed duties belonging to sucha lot. There is 
no effort, no special display of virtue, no need to come under 
anybody’s “ direction,” in the simple and happy task, almost 
universally accepted with joy by the women to whom Pro- 
vidence has given it. But all this tends nothing to increase 
the clergyman’s special influence. It is a purely lay influ- 
ence of a peculiarly healthy and beautiful kind ; and for- 
tunate we are that it is at this hour exercised in nine out 
of ten of the parishes of England. But a “deaconess” is 
to be something very different from the squire’s daughter, 
who makes her father’s breakfast and orders dinner, and 
perhaps lingers half an hour playing with her dogs or her 
peacocks before she equips herself to trip off across the park 
to teach in her own village school, and then comes home 
to luncheon, and a drive in her pony-carriage, so arranged 
as to combine leaving soup at one cottage and wine at ano- 
ther, and paying formal visits to two or three neighbours, 
and finally drinking tea in the little parlour of some dear 
old servant. Such a day as this, wound up, very probably 
in a fresh evening toilette, by a gay family dinner, and an 
hour’s music or perhaps a game of whist to amuse her 
parents, is no “deaconess” life, nor one in which clerical 
“direction” may be studied. We must go into quite ano- 
ther world of habits and ideas to learn what it means that 
a lady should devote herself solely to work “ under the direc- 
tions” of a priest. The picture is less pleasant to contem- 
plate. 

Let us take the case in the fairest way. Let us suppose 
the clergyman who is to “direct” the lady, to be a middle- 
aged, sensible, married man, neither too stupid to guide, nor 
too clever to escape being made a parish pope. Let us credit 
him with the best wishes to do good to his people, and let 
us exonerate him from. certain failings—love of gossip, love 
of domineering, love of meddling—from which ordination 
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to a village cure has not always been found a guarantee. 
When everything is at its very best and safest, does there 
not still remain something difficult, and full of awkwardness 
and peril, in the relation of such a clergyman to the women 
he is to direct? Are they to be his unpaid curates, doing 
his bidding day by day? But if so, when they (like other 
curates) differ in points of judgment, is it to be expected they 
will always yield, and become mere passive servants of a 
despotic master? We can only record our belief (founded 
on some large experience of English ladies of philanthropic 
pursuits) that passive obedience is only to be had from them 
under certain religious persuasions the reverse of what we 
deem Protestant. On the one hand, there is the anomaly 
of a man exacting obedience from unpaid servants, and the 
disorders consequent on disobedience. On the other hand, 
there is the fanatical allegiance of the devotee to her priest. 
We can hardly imagine that a state of things like this is 
one calculated to fulfil the aspirations with which such a 
life of self-dedication would be adopted, in so far as the 
woman’s own case is concerned. 

There is little doubt that in all kinds of human work 
that which is free has many advantages. But in the case 
of charity the rule has double force. Charity done under 
orders is hardly charity at all. To go round to visit a cer- 
tain number of sick beds because we are sent by a superior 
at a precise hour round those beds, becomes after a wonder- 
fully short time as purely mechanical as to go round to dust 
a certain number of chairs against a wall. With the spon- 
taneity of freedom there evaporates the essential spirit of 
charity—the spirit without which visiting, nursing, reading, 
praying, all “ profit nothing.” And why does it evaporate ? 
Is it because the motu proprio had in it any: selfish wilful- 
ness? Not at all; but for this reason: When a person goes 
to visit a sick neighbour because the neighbour wants him, and 
from his heart he wishes to serve him, he does it from the 
one pure and right motive—the simple love of his neigh- 
bour. But when he visits the same man because he is 
ordered to do so, and because it is his duty to obey such 
orders, then a wholly new element has entered among his 
feelings —an element which with great speed dims and 
extinguishes the spontaneous sympathy he felt before. The 
inspection of many hospitals abroad under the charge of 
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Romish nuns, and a diligent inquiry into the moral results 
on the Sisters of Charity themselves of the exercise of obe- 
dience in their functions, have been to the writer, not the 
premisses for the foregone conclusion above stated, but, on 
the contrary, the overwhelming evidence which changed 
an original prejudice in favour of such organization into a 
deadly distrust thereof, and of every form of ecclesiastical 
“ obedience.” 

But if the Diaconate would be no morally healthy post 
for the woman herself, what would be its effect generally 
on the community? ‘Would the sick, the poor and the 
ignorant, be better cared for? and would the social life of 
England of all classes be elevated by the intervention of that 
unquestionably powerful agency suggested by Mr. Howson, 
“half-a-dozen deaconesses in every parish”? We think the 
gain would be outbalanced by the hurt. In the first place, 
an office morally unhealthy to the official can never be really 
good for those for whom it is performed. There is no sounder 
principle than that the best way we can raise others is to 
raise ourselves ; and the greatest hurt we can do to society is 
to injure our own souls. Jf (as we have given reasons for 
believing) pious women would find under the garb of the 
Diaconate, not an easier, but a harder path to spiritual 
simplicity and pure human loving-kindness ; if they would 
find themselves entangled in conscience-traps innumerable 
—then we must needs hold they would serve the poor far 
better by relinquishing such an office. 

Again: we have already a public organization of charity, 
the Poor Laws. Whatever official and professional charity 
should do, these ought to accomplish. If, instead of improv- 
ing these laws and reforming our workhouses on the sound 
principles of political economy, we bring to the relief of the 
poor an army of new relieving officers, directed by the clergy, 
instead of by any scientific rules, we shall only produce the 
old Romish evils over again ; the pauperism and mendicancy 
and whining cant to be found wherever such monastic cha- 
rity is distributed. 

Lastly, there is another danger in the scheme, and one 
not too lightly to be overlooked. 

It is well known to all who have resided much in France, 
that a great change has passed of late years over society 
in that country. A despotic Social Inquisition, a religious 
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Camorra has arisen and is working through every town and 
village of the land. The order of St. Vincent de Paul was 
ten or twelve years ago merely a large and active charitable 
association. It has become a power whose like we might 
faintly picture here, if we could imagine all the Poor-law 
Guardians in England banded in a religious confraternity, 
such as might have for its organ the Church Review or 
the Record. Its members are the almoners of all France ; 
the body to whom the entire mass of the poor and labour- 
ing classes look for help in sickness or loss of employment, 
and whose favour they naturally seek by subserviencies of 
all kinds. Thus the power of the purse is added to the 
influence of the Church and of the Confessional, and of 
the cabals of hundreds of fanatical women led blindly by 
their “directors.” The result, as we have stated, is no- 
thing short of a social despotism. The members of the 
society meddle with everything, help their friends, punish 
their enemies, and by all the thousand engines of petty 
intrigue make themselves well-nigh omnipotent. Every day 
their power grows with their wealth, their guétes for alms 
become more frequent and dictatorial, and, with the proceeds, 
they add yet another and another stone to their edifice of 
political importance. We have been assured by a French 
lady residing in one of the country towns, that while utterly 
disliking the whole society, and desiring to bestow her alms 
otherwise, she dared not refuse once the perpetual tax of 
the quéte. If she did so, the “cancans” of the town would 
soon be directed against her with a thousand slanders, and 
she would find herself looked on coldly by all around her.* 
We urged her to a more courageous course, but her answer 
was simple: “1 am a widow—I dare not draw on myself 
the enmity of St. Vincent de Paul.” 

We do not believe things would ever reach this pitch in 
England were ten thousand deaconesses ordained to-morrow. 
What we do believe is this: that an association of single 
women, under the direction of the clergy of the Church of 





* In Rome it is well known that, before any of the illuminations in honour 
of the Pope, the collection of St. Vincent de Paul is made most rigidly, and the 
money obtained given to persons who will agree to spend a good share of it in 
lighting their windows. The simple fact appears to be, that no ecclesiastical 
body, of those churches which make salvation depend on faith, can be trusted 
to use power or money otherwise than for the aggrandizement of their Church. 
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England, would shortly become a social power of no mean 
force, whose influence, if sometimes good, would be also not 
unfrequently (as the simple result of human weakness) a 
source of miserable cabals among the rich, and of odious 
sectarian favouritism among the poor. And we believe, from 
sad experience, further, that, while such would be the min- 
gled good and evil of the Female Diaconate in the Church, 
its existence would be a source of unmingled ill to Dissent- 
ers and all who were not members of the Establishment. 
It is needless to remind the readers of this Review of the 
almost numberless cases in which institutions for charity 
and education founded by Unitarians have passed into other 
hands, not a single Unitarian being permitted to share in 
their direction. It is needless to speak of other and national 
charities in which it is impossible for any but Churchmen 
and Churchwomen to obtain a part. A great effort has 
been made of late years to reverse this state of things. 
Unitarians like Mary Carpenter have forced the State as 
well as the Church to admit their labours, and the Social 
Science Association has perhaps achieved its very greatest 
triumph in blending all sects and churches in friendly 
work for human progress. But there is an under-current 
at work against us, a fresh animosity against free thought 
arising among people hitherto indifferent, whom the Colenso 
controversy has awakened to behold the breakers a-head of 
the vessel in which they slumbered. A new charitable 
organization attached exclusively to the Church, and con- 
sisting of women devoted to its interests, would be a for- 
midable adjunct indeed to the cause of narrowness and 
exclusion in philauthropic labours. If Churchmen say to us 
(as they so often do), “ We prefer that the poor should lack 
physical help rather than receive it along with your reli- 
gious views,”— we also may, not unjustly, reply, “We 
prefer that the poor should be helped in that manner which 
will not also at the same time aggrandize that ecclesiastical 
Power which shews itself inimical at once to liberty of 
action and liberty of thought.” 


Nore. 
As a practical illustration of the kind of philanthropic system 
which we should desire to see established, instead of an order of 
Deaconesses, we need only refer to the work now carried on in 
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Liverpool, in connection with the Training School for Nurses ; 
the annual report of which has come into our hands since the 
foregoing article was in type. The town has been mapped out 
into seventeen districts, and for every district there is a Lady 
Superintendent (generally assisted by another lady), and a paid 
Nurse under her direction. An average of about two hundred 
cases of sickness and distress seems annually to fall to each dis- 
trict, and to be relieved by the attendance of the trained Nurse, 
and by gifts of meat, wine, tea, coals, or clothing, as may be re- 
quired. The funds for such assistance (which amount to about 
ninety pounds a-year for each district, or less than ten shillings 
for each case relieved) are of course supplied to the ladies by the 
Society, and are duly accounted for by them at the end of the 
year. At the head of the Training School there is a salaried 
Superintendent, a lady well known among English philanthropists 
for her great ability, Miss M. Merryweather. The Lady Super- 
intendents of the districts and their assistants are voluntary 
workers, residing in their own homes, and disposing of their 
leisure in these tasks at their own discretion, without forming 
any sort of order or religious association whatever. Best of all, 
we find that persons of all denominations are joined in this 
good work ; the Unitarians of Hope-Street church taking one 
district peculiarly to their share, while others of the same faith 
join in the management of many of the rest; and on the Com- 
mittee for the Home we observe, beside the name of Mr. William 
Rathbone, Jun. (with whom we understand the scheme origi- 
nated), that of the Rev. J. S. Howson, D.D., one of the very 
advocates of the Deaconess system, to whom we have been endea- 
vouring to reply. The presence of this gentleman on such a 
Committee gives most honourable evidence, at all events, of his 
personal freedom from any desire to use a charitable institution 
for sectarian ends. Nevertheless, we must hold to our conviction 
that the establishment of an order of Deaconesses would have a 
very decided tendency to strengthen all existing differences, and 
to put a stop to the formation of such truly noble associations as 
the one we have now described. 

It is doing two good works at once to bring together in har- 
monious action men whom theological prejudices would keep 
asunder. It would, on the contrary, be undoing with one hand 
the good we do with the other, to introduce a scheme whereby 
that charity, which ought to be the common bond of all who 
love God and desire to serve His creatures, should be attached 
so exclusively to a single ecclesiastical corporation, that it must 
form yet another hindrance to the friendly co-operation of men 
and women of different denominations. 

F. P. C. 
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IlI.—THE INFLUENCE OF THE CHURCH OF EN- 
GLAND ON THEOLOGY. 


WE endeavoured in a recent paper* to give some aid 
towards the examination of the Influence of the Church of 
England on Society. We admitted the possibility of the 
objection that we were discussing the relations of the clergy 
rather than of the whole Church, and felt that in thus nar- 
rowing our field, we did not entirely keep the promise of our 
title. But if in the present article we restrict ourselves to 
the writings of the clergy and the formularies of the Church 
among them, we shall not allow that we are by so doing 
leaving untouched a part of our subject. For only the 
clergy are bound to the dogmatic statements of the Church 
by anything beyond their own convictions; nor are the 
opinions of the laity, however freely expressed, ever sup- 
posed to compromise the body to which they belong. The 
clergy, rightly or wrongly, are considered as tied not only 
by fixed forms, but by changing opinions, while the shadow 
of the Thirty-nine Articles is over them in all they do or 
say. And though they are, as they must be, affected by 
the current theology of the time, they, and they only, form 
that of the Church in which they are the teachers. 

We must introduce another limitation. It is no part of 
the object of these pages to shew how Jeremy Taylor, with 
all his fervent devotion and all his Catholic bias, was yet free 
and unfettered in thought far beyond the scanty and one- 
sided liberalism of the present day,—how Bishop Butler's 
principles, even when imperfectly understood, have slowly 
leavened the teaching, at least of Oxford, on all subjects 
he touched. We have not the space to remind our readers 
of that passing “controversy about the received ceremonies 
and discipline of the Church of England” which drew from 
Richard Hooker an imperishable treatise on the Laws of 
Ecclesiastical Polity, or to consider what weight is added 
to the Athanasian Creed by Waterland’s solid and passion- 
less defence, what force of argument against it is lent by 
Archbishop Tillotson’s dislike. Great as are those English- 
men who, as Mr. Froude has said, share with the author of 
the Apocalypse the title of Divine, they are little read, save 
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by professed students, or when crammed for a Bishop's 
examination. The readers of these days, who must fain 
know little about much, and that ill, rather than much about 
little, and that well, prefer to take their science, their art, 
their theology, in the hasty analysis of a Review, or from a 
modern writer who invents as he goes, rather than from 
pure founts of ancient thought. These writers do not directly 
influence modern opinion to any large or even appreciable 
extent. And there is, indeed, this excuse for the neglect of 
them, that by the fact of the storms which attended and 
followed the English Reformation, their works were cast in 
controversial moulds, while yet their controversies were not 
ours, nor for us of more than antiquarian interest. And he 
who would read them finds their pages marred by party 
words of dead strifes, by the records of divisions long since 
healed or forgotten. It is not such strifes that we would dis- 
inter. Let them rest in oblivion ; would to God our own con- 
troversies might also cease, as dumb and dead as they! We 
have to speak of living men, and their words which breathe 
and burn ; of the science we now have or are likely to have 
of things divine ; of the fear of a more extended disintegra- 
tion of religious parties, and the hope of future union ; of 
the Church of England as she now is in word and thought. 
There are, however, two books nearly coeval with the Re- 
formed Church of England, representing at their birth the 
Church’s mind with more or less completeness, and still 
continuing to do so, which have had a remarkable share in 
the formation of English religious thought,—the Authorized 
Version of the Bible and the Book of Common Prayer, with 
the Thirty-nine Articles. The first is of course the English 
Bible in no such sense as the Vulgate is the Roman Bible. 
This, to the post Tridentine Church at least, is the inspired 
Scripture. And it is obvious that many difficulties are thus 
avoided: Hebrew readings, variations of dialect, dates of 
books, on which for the critic so much depends, are nearly 
unimportant to the members of a Church which accepts a 
translation as a whole, complete, and, as it were, new work. 
No educated member of the Church of England can ever 
have attempted to defend all points in her version, or to 
scorn new translations simply because they differed from 
that received already, or to oppose a revision from a rever- 
ence for any inherent sanctity in the present text. Few 
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would claim for it any higher character than that of, on the 
whole, a faithful and careful rendering of the Scriptures. 
But though reason and calm judgment would allow no more 
than this, it has in fact and in feeling a far stronger hold 
wherever the English tongue is spoken and English associa- 
tions are dear. It was made when our language was at its 
very noblest, when the rhythm and cadences of prose as well 
as those of poetry were most carefully studied ; it has a gran- 
deur which is by no means due to its lofty subjects only, a 
life and an energy which have never existed in any other 
translated book. It is ornate and simple, smooth or rough, 
flowing or abrupt, by turns ; its tone and accent are almost 
always true. Both in the New and the Old Testament are 
passages which run into music on the most faltering tongue, 
and live in men’s memories for ever. For power of carefully 
chosen words, for melody of sound apart, as far as may be, 
from the religious character of the ideas conveyed, we know 
nothing in the whole range of English prose literature finer 
than the prophecy of Balaam, the song of Deborah, the 
story of Elijah at Carmel, Isaiah's lay of triumph over fallen 
Babylon. Or in the New Testament, if it is impossible to 
disconnect the music of the Sermon on the Mount and the 
discourses in the fourth Gospel sufficiently from the sacred 
speaker,—if any feel there would be a tinge of irreverence 
in the analysis of the construction of these sentences, even 
when translated, let them take St. Paul’s description of 
Sharity, or the catalogue of Jewish worthies and their deeds 
in the Epistle to the Hebrews, or the pictures of the mystic 
city, of the land and armies of the Lamb in the Revelation, 
and see if it would be possible to change one word, one 
accent, without, as it were, striking a false chord. 

But our translators were not content with making the 
Bible popular, nor with letting their opinions crop out, as 
was inevitable in their translations of doubtful passages. 
They adopted the device of a short summary of the contents 
of each chapter, and under cover of this summary imposed 
their own comments on the sacred text. They have thus done 
what was not done in the cases of the Vulgate or the Sep- 
tuagint, and have virtually given far more notes than has 
the Roman Church to those translations in the vulgar tongue 
grudgingly allowed to the faithful. The boast of certain 
Protestant societies that they circulate the pure “ Word of 
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God” without note or comment, is absolutely untrue, so long 
as the headings are retained to the chapters; and these 
headings are, we take it, a component part of the Autho- 
rized Version. On many important exegetical questions the 
Church of England has thus pronounced a decided opinion, 
which, as a body, though individuals may differ, it reiterates ; 
and thus continues to influence the theological views, not 
only of its own members, but of all those many sects which 
adopt this version. For instance, we find in the heading 
to the third chapter of Genesis, “6. Man’s shameful fall ;” 
whereas the text speaks of “the woman” and “her husband.” 
That man collectively fell in Adam may or may not be true, 
but the assertion that he did so is the thought of a far later 
age, and is undoubtedly here a comment on the simple 
words. In the heading to the twelfth chapter we find, “God 
calleth Abram, and blesseth him with a promise of Christ.” 
We do not dispute for a moment that any theologian preach- 
ing on this passage would have a perfect right to quote the 
words of Christ, “ Your father Abraham rejoiced to see my 
day, and he saw it, and was glad ;’ but the few words just 
cited are to the full as mucha sermon. Above the fifteenth 
chapter of the same book stands, “6. Abraham is justified 
by faith,” which surely hardens into the language of Pro- 
testant shibboleth the assertion, “And he believed in the 
Lord, and he counted it to him for righteousness.” Prefixed 
to the eighteenth chapter are the words, “ Abraham enter- 
taineth three angels.” It may be so, but the text says 
“three men ;” and though angels are introduced as visiting 
Lot in the next chapter, we may well be glad to dwell as 
long as may be in the region of the beings to whom we are 
more accustomed. But not to linger among these unhistoric 
times and books, where mystic interpretations can do at 
least no harm, we turn to the poetical writings, and find the 
same commentary indulging in a reckless and uncritical 
freedom. The second Psalm has the preface, “1. The king- 
dom of Christ. 10. Kings are exhorted to accept it.” The 
forty-fifth is headed, “1. The majesty and grace of Christ’s 
kingdom. 10. The duty of the church and the benefits 
thereof.” The forty-seventh, “The nations are exhorted 
cheerfully to entertain the kingdom of Christ ;” and in the 
same way are the Prophets interpreted almost throughout. 
They are assumed to have been “rapt into future times,” 
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in the most literal manner, so that their words must have 
been entirely without meaning to the men of their own days. 
But, on the contrary, the tendency of modern criticism has 
been wholly in the opposite direction. It has been believed 
that when New-Testament writers speak of the fulfilment 
of promises and types, it has been rather because familiar 
words have been found able to hold greater meanings than 
of old, than because there was in them originally a consci- 
ousness of the interpretation they might bear. Even the 
most conservative critics have given up many passages as 
directly Messianic, directly predictive ; while others not 
less orthodox, though less bound by tradition, fully believe 
that there is no passage whatever in the Old-Testament 
Scriptures which had reference in the mind of the writer 
to any time but that in which he wrote, or that age which 
he then saw dawning upon him. The traditional interpreta- 
tion on which the Church of England has set its seal com- 
mends to the study of all, under guise of reading of Christ, 
the Song of Solomon, a love poem, or a drama as it seems 
to more modern thought, in which the coarse sensualities 
of the harem are brought into contrast with the simpler but 
no less plainly described amours of the village. We believe 
that the headings thus affixed to the chapters of the Autho- 
rized Version do more to perpetuate a false interpretation 
of Scripture and check the spread of sound criticism, than 
any number of theological prosecutions or encyclical letters ; 
for they meet the eye at times when the spirit is devo- 
tional rather than critical ; they are associated with earliest 
thoughts of the Bible, have become to the English reader a 
part of the Bible itself. Yet there are passages in which 
the translators have refrained from doctrinal notes we might 
have well expected, and this self-control would imply that 
all they did was done honestly and in good faith. For in- 
stance, there is no reference in the heading of the fifth 
chapter of St. John’s First Epistle to the 7th and 8th verses, 
which are those about the heavenly and earthly witnesses. 
They were retained in the text because in the copies from 
which translations were made; but the translators would 
not, even so far as they could, bind the Church to accept 
them and their interpretation as sustaining the doctrine of 
the Trinity. The framers of the Liturgy were less critical 
or less merciful. The passage occurs in the Epistle selected 
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for Trinity Sunday, in which connection it cannot be re- 
garded as many another error of translation, interpolation 
or false reading. It must be taken as the deliberate opinion 
of the theologians of the day, that that text was authentic, 
and did support the dogma commemorated on that day. 
Here, in the selection of Scripture passages is the link 
between the Authorized Version and that other great docu- 
ment of the Church of England, of which we must briefly 
speak. Of this our readers will not expect the undiscrimi- 
nating praise wont to be lavished on it by many who use it. 
We do not speak of “ our incomparable Liturgy,” for we con- 
sider it very deficient, and, even as far as it goes, it has many 
blemishes. But, drawn up as a compromise in an age of 
warfare, it has great and singular merits. Its services adapt 
themselves to very varied ritual; of the majesty and beauty 
of its prayers, taken separately, there can be but one opinion. 
The common judgment of Englishmen has been passed by 
this fact, that wherever any sect outside the Church of En- 
gland has made a Liturgy for itself, that form has in the 
main been adapted from the sources of the Prayer-book ; 
and it may therefore at first be considered that there can be 
no definite theology in a book which admits such varieties 
of teaching avowedly based on it. But surely there is de- 
finite theology in the Bible ; yet of it has been said, with far 
more truth than can ever hold good of the Prayer-book, 


Hic liber est in quo querit sua dogmata quisque 
Invenit et pariter dogmata quisque sua. 


The fact really seems to be, that no mind can hold more 
than a certain portion of infinite truth ; that of this there is 
a larger share in any good book than man or party can con- 
tain ; and, holding what it can, each mind lets all the rest 
slip by,—as some pitcher planted in a running stream, full 
itself to the brim, is unaffected though other vessels are also 
dipped and filled in the same abounding water. But to one 
looking on from outside the Church, or, as we ourselves are, 
inside the phenomena we attempt to describe, yet striving, 
with however imperfect success, to set aside for a while all 
preconceived opinions, it seems that there are certain defi- 
nite theological marks stamped on the Liturgy as a whole, 
even though they are not all held by all persons who bring 
to it a general consent, allowance or agreement. 
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Like the great majority of religious bodies, the Church of 
England is distinctly Trinitarian. No doubt there are those 
ministering within it, of almost unquestioned orthodoxy, 
whose inmost opinions, could they be reduced to words, 
would ill square with those of Bishop Bull or Dr. Water- 
land, whose teaching makes little mention of this mystery, 
who consider that the three Persons are rather three modes 
of speaking of the One great Being, whether regarded as 
the Creator, as the Example and Guide of the human race, 
or as the Divine Spirit dwelling in each individual soul. 
And such would probably in feeling tread rather apart from 
the more rigid dogmatists of their own communion, and 
approach those whose views are more or less represented by 
this Review. Yet they must perforce, if the plain necessity 
come before them, be able to reconcile their convictions 
and faith with subscription to and use of words like these : 
“In unity of the Godhead there be three Persons, of one 
substance, power and eternity, the Father, the Son, and the 
Holy Ghost” (Art. 1); or these: “O holy, blessed and glo- 
rious Trinity, three Persons and one God, have mercy upon 
us ;’ or the involved and difficult definition contained in 
the Athanasian Creed. 

There are two points of very deep theology connected 
with the second Person of this Trinity, on which many men 
in these days would feel thankful to be silent, and wait for 
the kindly hand of time to dissipate their difficulties. We 
need hardly say that these are the Incarnation and Resur- 
rection of Christ. It is not that they object to them as mira- 
cles, for so they fall under that great whole of supernatural- 
ism which pervades all the record of God’s dealings with 
man. And possibly such persons might feel no hesitation 
in admitting that He does and must work in ways which 
we can understand but imperfectly, which necessarily ap- 
pear to run counter to those of His laws of which they have 
a fuller though very inadequate conception. Nor is it that 
among miracles these are the most strange; for it is not 
easy to judge of proportion when we come into the dim 
world which lies beyond the nature we know; we cannot 
compare the magnitude of those things of which the most 
important side is hidden from us. But to these two exist 
moral objections of a very grave nature, which press with 
increasing force on the minds of thoughtful men. 
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On the subject of marriage and virginity, the whole tone 
of modern thought is different from that which prevailed 
in the middle ages, was adopted then from the East, through 
some early Christian teachers, has never ceased to hold its 
own in some countries and some minds, and is that in 
favour still in the Roman Church. What, for convenience 
sake, we may term medieval thought, held that the virgin 
state was in itself the purer and the holier; marriage was a 
concession to human frailty on the one hand, a mere means 
for continuing the species on the other; it was a sort of 
divine indulgence to commit what is in itself impure, as a 
dispensation allowing to eat flesh in Lent was an ecclesias- 
tical indulgence permitting the possessor to choose a less 
perfect way. The mind of moderns, on the contrary, would 
seem to be, that though for individuals either state, the virgin 
or the married, is lawful, and that none has a right to dictate 
to or fetter another in this matter, yet that the ideal per- 
fection of the sexes can only be attained when each is sup- 
plemented by the other. And admitting fully that in such 
union the physical part of it cannot be forgotten, it appears 
to modern thought that any one who implies or asserts the 
necessary impurity of such physical and animal part of 
matrimony is, as Professor Kingsley has forcibly said, “ nib- 
bling ignorantly at the very root of household purity.” But 
the whole idea of a virgin birth puts a certain slight on 
marriage. The child so born is considered and spoken of 
as more especially the child of God than one born in wed- 
lock ; there is a strange departure from the Jewish opinions 
that the offspring of natural connection was “an heritage 
and gift that cometh of the Lord,” from the way in which 
such children as Isaac and Samson are spoken of in the 
Old Testament, or even St. John the Baptist in the New. 
It is obvious to all that the miraculous conception of Jesus 
(we do not name it by the usual term, immaculate, for we 
will not call one birth in itself more stained than another) 
is never again spoken of in the New Testament, that Joseph 
and Mary are called his parents, and several people his 
brothers and sisters, while all attempts to explain these into 
cousins, and get rid of the force of the words “first-born 
son,” and “ knew her not until,” seem mere evasions. There- 
fore there is a large and increasing number of persons who 
would wish to think, with 8. T. Coleridge and other devout 
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minds, that the early history of Jesus in St. Matthew’s and 
St. Luke’s Gospels must be rejected, not only on critical, 
but also on ethical grounds. And there is another difficulty 
in the ordinary account of the Incarnation, which applies 
also to that of the Resurrection. The holy person who is 
their subject is presented to us as the pattern and example 
of all; in his life and death made like us, that we like him 
might overcome; and that because he rose again, we have 
a pledge of our rising and living after the grave. But, 
given these histories, we have a right to reply that he was 
not like us. If he were indeed holier for lack of that phy- 
sical begetting through which we have come to be, how do 
we know that in him the divine did not so overpower the 
human as to make him no example? Can we not imagine 
a poor frail creature tempted by sin and bidden to look to 
that pattern, saying, “ You point out one who was free from 
half that sinful nature which is the cause of my fall; you 
lead me to one in whom there is this enormous difference 
from all others, and bid me resemble him. Were I like 
him in the conditions of my birth, I might possibly find 
no difficulty, but it cannot be so now.” Again, one might 
ask how the resurrection of a being so exceptional can be 
any proof of our own ; how the resuscitation of a body after 
one full day’s burial in substances which preserved it from 
corruption, can be the same as that of those which return to 
their dust? And these questions would have their force 
quite independently of our acceptance or rejection of miracle 
as such. 

Our views on these points determine our whole aspect 
towards what is termed “historical Christianity.” This is 
no mere belief in the existence of Jesus, but the reception 
of all that is written in the Gospels concerning him, as 
having been immediately, or almost immediately, delivered 
by “eye-witnesses and ministers of the word,” and laying 
most stress on these very points, to one of which those who 
came nearest to him hardly, if at all, allude, while on the other 
they place most often a spiritual and mystical interpretation. 
But as with the doctrine of the Trinity, so is it with histori- 
cal Christianity. However little any may dwell on the bald 
facts, however inclined he’ may be to spiritualize them, there 
can be no doubt that the Church of England accepts the 
Incarnation and Resurrection, formally, literally, absolutely, 
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not only explicitly in the 2nd and 4th Articles, but impli- 
citly in the selection of lessons and gospels for the great 
festivals, and in the arrangement of the Christian year ac- 
cording to the traditional order of the life of Christ, delibe- 
rately retained, as in the Roman and Greek Churches, though 
tacitly dropped by many Protestant bodies. 

It is plain that in most minds a reverence for the Sacra- 
ments and belief in their high value will be co-existent 
with and dependent on historical Christianity. The Church 
of England notoriously contains men of every shade of opi- 
nion on these subjects, and we may be thankful it is so ; 
but few calm and unprejudiced persons doubt for a-moment 
that those holding high dogmatic and Catholic views have 
less difficulty than others in squaring them with the letter 
of the Baptismal and Eucharistic services and the spirit 
which animates them. It is only by a subtle, though per- 
fectly legitimate, construction of public documents, in which, 
as Mr. Wilson has well said, “the legal obligation must be 
the measure of the moral,”—it is only by an unaccustomed, 
though not “non-natural” use of words, that such views on 
Baptism as Mr. Robertson’s, or Zwinglian opinions on the 
Eucharist, can be held by clerical members of the Church 
of England. It must be remembered that we are speaking 
of “influence,” not of force. We believe, as we have said 
before in these pages, that there is no opinion, in any sense 
Christian, no teaching which can at all be reconciled with 
the Apostles’ Creed, untenable in the Church of England ; 
but we cannot fairly deny, nor do we wish to deny, that the 
tendency of the two books of which we have spoken is 
strongly dogmatic, Catholic, traditional, medieval, on all 
the points we have touched. In that the Reformation dis- 
solved the connection of the Church of England with the 
Roman obedience, room was given for those holding any 
views, however Protestant, to come in, subject only to the 
law of their own consciences ; but they came into a territory 
bounded by the old landmarks, and where the old language 
was spoken still. And in many things the influence of the 
Church has been directly counter to that of modern opinion, 
even when its own ministers have been most willingly, most 
avowedly swayed by the new sciences which seem to con- 
tradict the old. We do not here speak of some other points, 
such as those of Church authority and the relation of the 
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Scriptures to the Church, of inspiration, future punishment 
and reward, because, though the Church of England has not 
been without its bearing on these subjects, its formularies 
are here so vague, that no bias has been given by them. We 
must pass on from these old books to those who use and 
interpret them. 

From the time, about the middle of the last century, when 
the last angry words of the Bangorian controversy had 
ceased to echo, theological questions had little interest for 
England, till a time almost within our own memories. About 
the days of the dying down of that strife there died also 
several cther subjects of controversy which had vexed and 
wearied the popular mind. The Hanoverian succession was 
irrevocably settled, and with it the Church difficulties stirred 
by the Revolution. The Catholic reaction of Laud, con- 
tinued through the non-jurors, was well over, and tired 
minds were fain to rest alike from politics and theology. 
But with rest there came stagnation. Controversy, with all 
its evils, is often a sign of life and earnestness ; and when 
many dispute, some at least must care for the subjects of 
their quarrel. When the first waking came to the Church 
of England, the feelings were stirred before the intellect. 
The need of personal religion was experienced rather than 
that of dogma, and any theological system would seem to 
come between the soul and its Maker. And partly for this 
reason it has been that the Evangelical party in the Church, 
as it has gradually grown hard and most dogmatic, has yet 
confined itself to few and simple formulas, while the extreme 
Calvinists have seemed to hold a still less elaborate system. 
And therefore, if theology be indeed the science of things 
divine, there is difficulty in defining the influence on it of 
that party which is and always has been eminently unsci- 
entific. Moreover, few as are the formulas employed by its 
members, they are comprehensive and trenchant, so as to 
render next to impossible all real literary work in any book 
written from an Evangelical or Calvinistic point of view. 
We look in vain for any one man of mark who, standing 
once at or near the head of this party, continues to influence 
it; we search in vain for any Low-church preacher who 
sways more than a local or congregational party. Books 
that once were valued have lost their value. Who in these 
days would quote Scott's Commentary as authority on any 
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conceivable critical question? Yet, while it is difficult to 
fix and limit, no one will doubt or deny that the tone and 
colour of the popular religious literature is Evangelical ; that 
phrases of this school run glibly off the lips of our pious 
poor, even while they assent to and love the teaching of 
men of quite another stamp ; that while a High-church or 
rationalistic sentence in a sermon may set a whole parish 
by the ears, few indeed in any congregation would be stirred 
to wrath by Low-church utterances, however dull they 
might consider them. Yet it may be reasonably doubted 
if this tone is the result of any teaching within the Church 
of England. Rather it may be said that a section of its 
clergy has adopted and made its own a certain bastard Pro- 
testantism, which is carried out with greater logical consis- 
tency by Presbyterians in Scotland, and by various Non- 
conformist sects in England. For it is plain that the ques- 
tion of church government is here a very minor one, while 
churches under so various forms of it agree in their funda- 
mental doctrines. These are, we venture to think, first, an 
exaggerated estimate of the Bible ; second, a too sharp con- 
trast drawn between saints and sinners; third, an over-con- 
fidence of knowledge concerning the Devil and the whole 
darker side of the spiritual world. We leave on one side 
purposely all those distinctive doctrines connected with per- 
sonal religion which make the larger part of Evangelical 
teaching ; for these, properly speaking, are not theology ; 
and though we are not unaware of the sharp contrast that 
exists, in their own estimation, between high Calvinists and 
Evangelicals, we must class them together, as in these matters 
at least they agree; nor can the limits of their differences be 
easily distinguished by one who is of neither party. On 
these three points we must say a few words, because a section 
in the Church of England lends them considerable weight. 

First, to an exaggerated estimate of the value of the Bible. 
Assuming it to be “the Word of God,” this party seems to 
consider that any passage, however severed from its con- 
text, whatever its original meaning, can refer only to God's 
purposes in Christ, and with regard to His people now. 
We do not forget that the Fathers used texts quite as reck- 
lessly, or that the writers of the New Testament put a sense 
which we most certainly should not have discovered for 
ourselves on passages in the Old. But, as Professor Jowett 
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says, “such tessellated work was after the manner of the 
age,” and in either case well-known expressions were rather 
used, because so much depended on memory when books 
were few, and the familiar words in a new collocation 
would rather impress themselves on the mind, than as any 
true appeal to an authority which they did not possess. 
Moreover, the written Scripture then had a slighter value 
than we are wont to consider,—for the Apostles, because 
their Master had given them so new a teaching; for the 
Fathers, because they spoke with those whose memories 
went back to apostolic days, and whose traditions were more 
worth than any book. They quoted Scripture because it 
was their whole literature, and their minds were steeped in 
its abounding fulness; they quoted it, as Bishop Taylor, out 
of his stores of classical learning, quotes in two pages (we 
open his sermons at random) Menander, Juvenal, Persius, 
Herodotus, Euripides and Plutarch, now in illustration, now 
as authorities to a greater or less extent, as his readers may 
take them. The same practice continued in the Church, 
and with more distinct sense of an appeal to the authority 
of an inspired utterance; but the Church had not, and has 
not to this hour, defined Inspiration ; and so long as the 
thought that the Church was the supreme authority, and not 
the Bible,—that the Bible was through the Church,—lasted, 
there was no room for an overweening estimate of its great- 
ness. And though the High-church party have those among 
their ranks who claim for the Bible an absolute infallibility 
in “metaphor, science, history, moral teaching, legislation, 
language, and statement about God,” with them the force 
of these views is necessarily diluted by those they hold 
touching the Church and the Sacraments within it, as para- 
mount “means of grace.” With Low-churchmen there is 
nothing to modify, nothing to soften, the crushing force of 
every word of the Bible. For if all its statements about 
God, if all its views of man, if all the theological opinions 
of all its writers, are of equal value, its weight would be 
indeed intolerable, and its yoke more than a sane man could 
bear, if he faced, as none really do face, all the difficulties 
connected with the subject. “I dare not,” says Mr. West, 
of Winchelsea, one of the ablest and most eloquent preachers 
of the extreme Calvinist party,—‘“I dare not elevate one 
portion of the one book above another, for it is all God’s 
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own holy word. I dare not exalt the Psalms above even the 
Pentateuch.” And this identical teaching comes out in half 
the sermons we hear, where texts are flung about most reck- 
lessly, as if, forsooth, each one proved the point at issue, 
“because it is in the Bible.” The same, indeed, is asserted 
by men as different to Mr. West and each other as Dr. Baylee, 
of Birkenhead, and Mr. Burgon, of Oriel; but the strength 
of the dogma is in the party of which we have spoken. 

Nor can any one who is familiar with the expressions 
used in conversation hy its members, fail to admit the wide 
difference drawn between classes of persons, not because the 
one indulge in, and the others are free from, vice and crime, 
but according as they accept or disregard certain shibboleths. 
For instance, most of us consider that a Christian is one who 
holds to the faith of Christ, or at least one who has been 
baptized into His name, as distinguished from a Heathen or 
a Jew. But “a Christian man” is far from meaning this in 
the mouths of some who use the phrase; it means one who 
thinks as they do, who is not an Unitarian, or a Papist, or 
a High-churchman, one who does not live in the world, who 
does not go into society, with a hundred other “ nots,” each 
qualifying that grand name which most of us believe is 
broad and free as is the Love of God. These are the saints, 
and beyond them the whole world lieth in darkness! 

And, again, it is from this party that there comes that 
seemingly intimate acquaintance with the Devil, and his 
power over the human heart, that mapping and planning, as 
it were, of the spirit-world, especially the dark side of it, 
which obtains in our modern theology. We do not, indeed, 
forget Dr. Pusey’s recent sermon, or that the medizval 
preachers were full of passages in which the torments of the 
damned were set forth in boundless fertility of invention. 
But Dr. Pusey has in this case departed from his usual 
teaching. Whatever may be thought of his theology, no one 
will deny that his life has shewn a deep zeal for souls; that 
as “The Thought of the Love of Jesus” is the title of his 
most beautiful sermon, so it has been at the root of his whole 
life. Nor can we remember one single sermon but this from 
the clergy of the High-church school—and among them has 
the life of the writer of this paper been for the most part 
spent—which has brought into any prominence the doctrine 
of a personal devil, or that of an eternal hell. In the Me- 
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diwval Church, as in the Roman now, the horrible dogma 
was mitigated by that of a purgatorial discipline, and even 
the sternest dogmatists have said that Judas Iscariot is “the 
only man of whose damnation we are quite certain.” It 
has been reserved for Evangelical teaching alone to put for- 
ward in all their naked enormity the doctrines of never- 
ending torment for many souls which God has made and 
Christ redeemed, and to insist on a personal devil in such 
a manner as to present him as a sort of bad God. Extreme 
Calvinists of course would say that Christ has not redeemed 
all men whom God has made; but, in truth, to us this state- 
ment seems little less enormous than the other; it is a 
doctrine which we repudiate with absolute and utter indig- 
nation. But it is not our part here to be angry or contro- 
versial, but simply to point out tendencies and influences. 
“That Satan exists, is as clear as that God exists,” says 
Mr. Parks, the Rector of Openshaw, near Manchester ; nor 
do we doubt the great majority of orthodox preachers would 
agree with him ; and the same gentleman says of the place 
in which he thinks this Satan dwells, “Oh! if you could 
but feel the smoke of hell-fire in your throat for half an 
hour, or stand before a river of fire and brimstone broader 
than the earth, and think of being bound hand and foot, and 
cast into the midst of it alive! and then hear God locking 
the prison door, never again to be opened for all eternity, 
—how your conscience would shake, if it had any life in 
it!” Our conscience simply recoils in abhorrence and re- 
volt against such an one as is here presented to us as our 
Father which is in heaven. Of the Devil we will quote Dr. 
Rowland Williams’ words, from a pamphlet published at 
Swansea, and containing the pith of his volume entitled 
Rational Godliness. “Personality is a metaphysical term 
rather than a scriptural term, and may convey to some 
minds a grosser or more material conception, but to others 
a more delicate one. If good persons think that by inten- 
sifying such an idea in reference to the Spirit of Evil, they 
are enabled to fight, as it were, more vividly against the 
hosts of darkness, I say nothing to disturb them. But if 
any one, without authority, imposes upon me a metaphy- 
sical term, he must first define it clearly, and then prove his 
definition. Some theories on this point have been broached 
savouring more of Zoroaster than of Christ.” 
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To restore much of Catholic teaching which had been 
lost in the storms of the Reformation and Revolution,—to 
set up again before the eyes of men the Church as a great 
confederation,—to claim for the branch of it established in 
England a participation in all its essential notes,—to revive 
a belief in the high worth of sacraments and sacramental 
rites, visible and local channels through which “grace” 
streamed to men from God, invisible and untrammeled by 
locality, the fountain of all grace, was the avowed object 
of the writings of the High-church party. In this they had 
a vast advantage. Could it once be proved, or assumed as 
proved, that the “Elizabethan compromise” had any cohe- 
rence with the unreformed Church, and that union with the 
Roman See was not indeed a difference of the Medieval 
Church, but simply an accident, then much else in their 
teaching had all antiquity to back it, and there are few minds 
without a deep, even if unconscious, reverence for the sanc- 
tity which years can give. They brought also to their task 
great talent and great research. One and all, the writers of 
the Tracts for the Times were men of mark in a time when 
Oxford, under its then reformed examinations, was sending 
out, as new systems so often do, first-rate men. They were 
fortunate in having among them a poet of no mean order, 
the author of the Christian Year, who wrote, as it were, the 
songs, while his companions, helped indeed by him, framed 
the laws of the new movement. With all the beauty of many 
of these poems, there is a great haziness of expression, en- 
abling many to accept under the devotional language much 
which would have startled them in clearer and more formal 
words. The way was paved for the exaltation of Church 
authority by the manner in which it was personified and 
spoken of as “she” and “our mother,” for the increased rever- 
ence for Sacraments byan underlying current of sacramental 
thought, in which all nature was used as a sign of the spi- 
ritual life and kingdom. Then came the Tracts, and Dr. 
Newman’s and Dr. Manning’s Sermons, the Plain Sermons, 
and many others, all tuned in the same key, all exercising 
the same influence. How great this has been we all know. 
It has indirectly revolutionized our Church services, has in- 
sinuated itself into our novels: the young lady with Rome- 
ward tendencies was for some time as common as is now the 
young lady that has committed bigamy with the best inten- 
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tions. But it has done a higher work than this, in that it 
has deepened personal devotion, and given to many a steady 
basis of fact and authority to fix and guide religious feeling, 
so apt to become erratic and unreal. 

And believing fully, as we do, that by a happy accident— 
or, if there be no accidents, then by the good providence of 
God—all Christian opinions may be held within Church-of- 
England limits, we yet hold that the High-church party 
most represents the spirit of the services, is historically most 
true to the mind and intent of those who framed them. 
They are loyal to their fathers in the faith; if there be 
inconsequence in such services within a Reformed Church, 
the want of logic was in the framers, and not in those who 
use them. We do not think the reaction begun by High- 
churchmen can stop; for they have, as it seems to us, no 
true logical stand-point; those may stay there who can 
accept a compromise; who cannot, must go back to Rome, 
or onwards with the Liberals wherever the winds and cur- 
rents of God may bear them. 

It may be difficult to express in simple formulas the main 
points in the teaching of the Liberal school, and the more 
so as its members are no doubt more disunited, less of a 
party, than Evangelicals or High-churchmen. And they 
who have felt the crushing bondage of creeds which are dis- 
appearing, or at least from which they are shaking them- 
selves free, are careful not to bind themselves or others under 
any but large words which will include many and divers 
minds. 

Yet we think two doctrines do indeed stand out, which 
have never been so set forth as in our own days and by mem- 
bers of the Church of England,—which will exercise vast 
influence over the theology of the future, gaining larger ac- 
ceptance day by day,—one concerned with the position of 
the Bible, the other with the direct relation of each soul to 
the Great Father of all. The close study of the Scriptures 
which is so marked a feature of our own time, not only in 
this country but in France and Germany, has led and is lead- 
ing to a very different conception of Him to that which has 
prevailed at any previous time. And men have had a certain 
uneasy feeling that they have done something wrong when 
they have broken loose from traditional interpretations, whe- 
ther these have been Patristic, Medieval or early Protestant. 
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But in the change from one of these conceptions of Scripture 
to the other, there was, underlying all possible change, the 
assumption that the Bible was God’s own record of His 
dealings with man, and so to be received as a very voice 
from heaven. Far other is the growing opinion, frankly 
accepted as a fact by unprejudiced scholars, that the books 
of the Bible are, as Dr. R. Williams has said, “an expression 
of the writers both of historical and personal experience, 
and also of truths taught them through their feelings by 
the Holy Spirit of God. Hence Biblical language exhibits 
all the peculiarities of each writer’s country, age and cha- 
racter. Just as the same water may be diversely fashioned 
and tinted in vessels of every shape and colour, so our water 
is Truth, and heavenly, but our vessels are men, and earthly.” 
And it will follow on the acceptance of such teaching, that 
the Bible will be valued, not as an infallible and final reve- 
lation of the truth of God, nor because it is delivered to us 
by a church or society of men, but for the consonance it pre- 
sents with the deepest instincts and beliefs of humanity, 
and because the spirit in it is responsive to the spirit that is 
in us,—because, in a word, it is the record of the develop- 
ment of man’s belief about God. The former notions con- 
cerning it impeded criticism, and hence in part—in fact, 
also because criticism is a growth of modern times—the 
Bible has been less really known than it should have been; 
it has been studied under the shadow of preconceived opi- 
nions. But now, when we ask what is the true sense and 
the meaning of Scripture, there are those who would reply, 
Not this sense or that, as it has been known or is now known, 
and as though it were final, but whatever it shall be dis- 
covered to be under the best light which may be thrown 
on it. And here we must take leave to quote a passage 
from Mr. Wilson’s Bampton Lectures, as expressing our 
meaning in far better words than we could possibly employ: 
“In appealing to Scripture sense, I mean not necessarily 
as the Scripture has been interpreted in some times and 
places, even by the then authorized interpreters, who may 
nevertheless have been not only the authorized, but also the 
best interpreters of their day ; but the sense of Scripture, as it 
shall be interpreted under the best lights of the present and 
future times. Wherein I must be understood as expressing 
no conviction either way as to whether in given cases, or in 
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the main, such present and future interpretation will coin- 
cide with that heretofore generally received. But the posi- 
tion here contended for is, that the appeal lies to the com- 
mon consent of those to whom the Scripture shall come: 
and there seems to me no more difficulty in thus appealing 
to a common consent, not of the past exclusively, in this 
subject of Scripture and religion, than in any other in which 
men are universally interested, and universally capable in 
different measures of forming a judgment.” .. . “ And if the 
judgment of our own present should differ from that of men 
of other ages which once were present to them, we do not 
presume to say they were not right for their time and accord- 
ing to their lights; while we are conscious, where we differ 
from them, of being right in our time, and according to ours.” 
It is only right to add, that a wider application of this prin- 
ciple or rule beyond what occurs as probable at its first 
enunciation may ensue, upon the defining of what has not 
as yet been defined, namely, what is meant by the Inspira- 
tion of Scripture; a definition which must itself be referred 
to the common consent of those to whom the Scripture 
shall come.”* 

Such true and brave words as these, and the spirit of 
them, held by many whom they have not reached, will do 
much to break down that timid fear of investigation, that 
blindfold adherence to old tradition, that fear of doing some- 
thing sinful when we are really carrying out principles 
assumed and acted on at the Reformation, which are hin- 
drances to many souls in their search after Truth, and tempt 
them to do violence to the yearnings and convictions which 
God has given them. 

To this party also in the Church we attribute an increas- 
ing feeling, that how useful soever are Churches, Creeds, 
Sacraments, Bibles, Dogmas, they are in themselves to us, 
so long as we need them, signs of imperfection. For that 
the soul of man should commune directly with the soul of 
God, is that which man ought to desire, nor believe impos- 
sible. It, is this party which, more than any other section 
of men within or without the Church of England, holds 
(again we quote the words of Mr. Wilson)—that “Jesus 
Christ has not revealed his religion as a theology of the 
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intellect, nor as an historical faith ; and it is a stifling of 
the true Christian life both in the individual and the Church 
to require of many men an unanimity in speculative doctrine 
which is unattainable, and an uniformity of historical belief 
which can never exist.”* In the thoughts of such men as 
these it is not true that “the individual withers, and the 
world is more and more,” nor the Church either. 

Thus, most inadequately, and with little satisfaction to 
ourselves in the treatment of this subject, we have endea- 
voured to trace the influence on our modern theology of the 
Church of England, considered as a whole, and of its great 
parties. We have left untouched some of the questions of 
deepest interest, but we have done so deliberately. On 
many the Church of England is absolutely silent, and there- 
fore its clergy are free ; and the opinions of members of each 
of the great parties are so various, that the influence they 
exercise is personal, and not that of Churchmen and clergy- 
men. Other questions, again, are more ethical and practical, 
and do not fall under the province of theology, to which we 
have confined ourselves. Nor have we spoken of some of 
our greatest men, who have caught the spirit of the age, 
and who again re-act upon it—of Deans Milman and Stan- 
ley—of Professor Jowett or Mr. Maurice. This paper must 
be taken as a supplement to that on the Church of England 
on Society; and it has not, we freely confess, run in the 
groove we intended when we begun to write. The subject 
is so large, that we have perforce treated a very small part 
of it. 

But in re-reading what we have written, very solemn 
questions occur, which a clergyman of the Church of En- 
gland, holding the views we do, is imperatively bound to 
answer for himself, and for those he has led thus far with 
him, either in agreement or in friendly argument. They 
are such as these: What will be, so far as we can see, 
the future of this system to which we adhere, and by our 
adherence in part uphold—what its influence, not only on 
theology now, but on the acceptance or rejection of the 
very truths of God as men learn them better? Is not the 
Church of England, as a whole, stationary, or even reaction- 
ary, however liberal may be some of those who remain in 
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it? And in asking these questions, we trust we are not 
over-vain in saying that in part we uphold the Church by 
our adherence. For we cannot but think that if now, as of 
old, there were but the two great traditional parties, banded 
together though they are in the cords of a rotten alliance, 
one or the other, in gaining the mastery, would destroy the 
weaker ; and the Church of England, if it existed at all, 
would become the exponent and the creature of a minority. 
The very fact of a third party, striving not to be partizan, 
trained in either school, and clinging still not to the theo- 
logy of that school, but to the true, earnest instincts of it, 
is a great preventive of violence and destruction. 

Thereare very few men indeed who can stand alone,—Chris- 
tians unattached,—nor are there many more who would be 
satisfied with an absolutely creedless Church subsisting only 
onsentiment. There is a sense of power and security, a fixed 
stand-point whereon and wherefrom to work, in the belong- 
ing to a definite corporation with a soul and life of its own. 
Every such corporation is hard to move, and it is rightly so. 
It could not hold long together if it were stirred by every 
blast of doctrine, every fitful gust of popular opinion. Much 
that now stirs in the minds of thinkers, and which may be 
proved true some day, is not yet proved. We are losing 
our faith in miraculous events one by one ; it is not certain 
that we understand the records in which they are related. 
He would be a bold man who would deny miracles per se. 
We look more and more at the moral aspects of Chris- 
tianity ; yet historical Christianity is far from losing its 
hold on men’s minds, and even M. Renan has deepened in 
some hearts their faith in the person of its Founder. We 
say that man may, and does at times, hold direct com- 
munion with God, yet that worshiper is dull and prosaic 
whose devotion is never quickened by united worship, who 
has not felt in the great Sacrament that there is with him a 
presence which he meets chiefly there. And that Church 
acts wisely and well which retains old forms and creeds as 
long as it is possible to hold them in any sense whatever. 
It acts wisely also in relaxing any subscriptions, requiring 
only the tacit allowance of use ; and therefore, at least for 
the present, we would cling to most of her ceremonies and 
prayers, and let her fetters go. But even within these there 
is greater freedom than in other fetters, and they are binding 
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more in appearance than in reality. To such assertion let 
this paper be a testimony. We regard, indeed, the position 
of a Liberal within the Church of England to be much the 
same as that of a Bright or a Gladstone in the House of 
Commons or the Ministry. Their political principles may 
be widely in advance of their surroundings ; they may see 
dawning a future which has little likeness with the present; 
but they would not deny that the present and future are 
alike the children of the past, nor seek to undo the consti- 
tution which now is, before the full ripe time shall come. 
When that time shall come for the Church also, then all 
that is not of God will fall and wither of itself. Our friends 
outside the Church should not feel harshly towards it if in 
some things it, in a reverent spirit, is somewhat too reten- 
tive, remembering that only they who retain something 
possess a nucleus round which new accretions may cling. 
And if they do not go with us in our hope for the future, 
and our belief in the latent power of expansion which the 
Church of England possesses, they will at least pardon our 
weakness in thinking that the Church which holds so much 
of truth now is yet capable of containing more. 

Nor will they blame us for dreaming in our loyalty, that 
as years roll on, and the bells of many churches chime out 
in the changing years, the tall, weather-beaten steeple of 
the Church of England may lead the peal which 

“ Rings out the darkness of the land, 
Rings in the Christ that is to be.” 
C. K. P. 


IV.—DONALDSON ON EARLY CHRISTIAN LITERA- 
TURE AND DOCTRINE. 


A Critical History of Christian Literature and Doctrine 
from the Death of the Apostles to the Nicene Council. 
By James Donaldson, M.A. Vol. I. The Apostolical 
Fathers. London: Macmillan and Co. 1864. 


THE history of early Christian literature is a most inte- 
resting and important subject. It is one which requires 
for its adequate treatment qualifications of a peculiar kind. 
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The time has nearly gone by for making the Patristic 
writings the battle-field of controversy ; and he who wishes 
to act as a guide to these writings on behalf of the present 
generation of readers, must approach them in a purely 
critical spirit, and without any pre-conceived ideas of what 
he is to find there. He must have no theory to support. 
He must write in the interests of no school. He must 
have the power of throwing himself into the spirit of an 
age differing very widely from his own; and, leaving be- 
hind the feelings and opinions of the present, he must 
prepare himself to ask what it is that actually meets the 
eye and the mind in those interesting relics of the first 
Christian age. We need not add, that he must have a 
pretty thorough acquaintance with the literature of the 
subject, and that if he is able to present the results of his 
studies in a clear and agreeable style, it is so much the 
better both for himself and his readers. 

Mr. Donaldson possesses these qualifications in a very 
eminent degree. His reading has evidently been careful 
and laborious. His style is clear and simple, and he has 
complete command of his materials. In estimating evi- 
dence he is cautious and discriminating. But that for 
which he is most deserving of praise is the impartial spirit 
in which he has done his work. One would suppose it was 
easy enough to take up an ancient book, and give a strictly 
accurate and impartial statement of its contents. And so it 
would be, did not passion and prejudice lend their colouring 
to even the plainest words. Wherever theological interests 
are supposed to be involved, the difficulty of arriving at the 
genuine sense of any work increases in proportion to the 
value set upon it as an authority; and the only way, per- 
haps, to perform this judicial function satisfactorily, is to 
dispossess oneself entirely of the idea that any interest 
depends upon the decision. The critic of the Fathers must 
try to think that if they do not support Episcopacy, or 
Presbyterianism, or Calvinism, or Trinitarianism, or Unita- 
rianism, or whatever be his particular leaning—why, it is 
so much the worse for the Fathers ; but he must not insist 
upon finding in their works, which were written without 
any thought of the controversies involved in these words, 
an exact reflection of his own mind. On this point Mr. 
Donaldson well says : 
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“The two great temptations in the treatment of doctrines are, 
to forget the effects of the lapse of time, and to seek merely one’s 
own opinions in the statements of the early writers. 

“In the first case we are apt to forget how totally different 
the age of the early Christians was from ours, how different the 
modes of thinking that prevailed among them, and how various 
were the agencies around them that were influencing their modes 
of thought and expression. 

“In the second case we go to the Christian writers with the 
hope of finding confirmation of our own opinions. We look upon 
these opinions as the only true ones. We trust that the early 
Christians also held them, and wherever we see the slightest 
resemblance to them we pronounce an identity of beliefs.” * 


Mr. Donaldson, we think, has avoided the errors here 
indicated. He has given a full and perfectly fair statement 
of the evidence for and against the genuineness of the 
writings of the apostolical Fathers, and in analyzing their 
contents he has shewn himself to be biassed by the preju- 
dices of no sect or party. If doctrines usually considered 
essential to Christianity are either not found at all in these 
writings, or found in very shone forms, he does not feel 
himself responsible for their absence. It is his business to 
state, and he does state, exactly what he finds, leaving it to 
the reader to determine whether he will think the Fathers 
deep in error, or re-consider his own views in the light 
which they supply. He does not shrink, however, from 
expressing his own opinion upon this point; for in his 
Introduction—which in some respects is the most inte- 
resting portion of the present volume—he says, in language 
which many, no doubt, would think too bold,— 

“Tf the early writers were heterodox on the Trinity ; if they 
knew nothing of a satisfaction of Divine justice, but spoke only 
in a vague way of this matter ; if they wavered in regard to ori- 
ginal sin, some denying it entirely and others expressing them- 
selves with great uncertainty ; if their testimony to the inspira- 
tion of the New Testament is unsatisfactory and inconclusive— 
where was Christianity in those days? Did it really sleep for 
three long centuries? Are we to suppose that there were Chris- 
tians in those days, but that they never wrote books? Or how 
is the chasm to be bridged? Or may not the Evangelical school 
be wrong in asserting that it is necessary for a man to believe in 
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original sin, the Trinity, the atonement, and similar dogmas, before 
he can be a Christian 4 

“ Besides this, are not those very men who are thus accused, 
the very evidence which we have for the power and truth of 
Christianity ? Was not Christ’s power marvellously shewn forth 
in them? And does not he who attempts to expel them from 
the Christian Church aim a deadly blow at the brotherhood of 
Christ’s Church ?”’ * 


These are questions well worth pondering, and we commit 
them to the consideration of our readers. That the Fathers 
are very defective as regards the doctrines referred to above, 
can hardly be considered a matter of opinion. Explain it 
as we may, the fact remains, and must be boldly faced. 

We have not many faults to find with Mr. Donaldson, but 
we think that in dealing with the writers of the Tiibingen 
school, he has, with every desire to be impartial, scarcely 
done justice to the element of truth contained in their 
sometimes audacious speculations. That school has, un- 
doubtedly, been rash in many of its assumptions—though 
Mr. Donaldson is surely«not justified in counting Bruno 
Bauer, the most negative of all the German theologians, 
among its members—and has, perhaps, paid too little regard 
to evidence in its eagerness to bring the early Christian 
writings into accordance with the demands of its theory. 
But it has left a mark upon theology which will not easily 
be effaced. In truth, the fundamental principle of the 
Tiibingen school, that there was a deep-rooted opposition 
between the Jewish and the Gentile Christians, is no as- 
sumption, but a plain statement of the New Testament ; 
and if this opposition existed, it is only natural that it 
should have been reflected to a greater or less extent in the 
writings of the early Church. We may agree or disagree 
with F. C. Baur and his followers as to the period during 
which this opposition lasted, as to the manner in which it 
disappeared, and as to the extent to which it was represented 
in the persons of the apostles themselves ; but that there 
were for some time after the apostolic age two parties, of 
which one affirmed that “except ye be circumcised after the 
manner of Moses ye cannot be saved,”+ while the other 
maintained the doctrine of salvation through Christ only, 
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and that the Catholic Church grew out of these two parties, 
must henceforth be regarded as fundamental facts in the 
life of the early Church, which it is not safe for either the 
critic or the historian to neglect. This theory, however, in 
Baur's hands, requires that the letters of Barnabas, of Poly- 
carp, and of the Roman Clement, as well as the Shepherd 
of Hermas, and some other writings in which the two 
tendencies seem to be reconciled, should be carried down 
at least to the middle of the second century, and therefore 
that they should be regarded as spurious. If, then, Mr. 
Donaldson can shew that this view has been permitted to 
override trustworthy evidence, he has a good case. But, in 
the first place, the theory may be true in the main without 
the reconciliation being deferred to so late a period ; secondly, 
what evidence there is, is, on Mr. Donaldson’s own showing, 
of such a doubtful nature that it can be thought no great 
scepticism to reject it altogether. That in relation to the 
epistle of Clemens Romanus is perhaps the least question- 
able, except the testimony to Polycarp’s letter ; and yet it 
is so questionable that Mr. Donaldson admits that we can- 
not be certain. It seems hardly consistent that he should 
immediately afterwards attack Baur for expressing a doubt 
upon the subject. Baur, he tells us, was inclined to think 
the letter might be genuine, but added, “The point cannot 
be regarded as absolutely settled, since so many other writ- 
ings were ascribed to the same Clemens with the greatest 
injustice,” and this he calls an “astounding reason.” 

“ Because many writings which were not genuine were ascribed 
to Clemens, or rather bore his name, this one also is likely not 
to be genuine, though antiquity was unanimous in regarding the 
one epistle as genuine, and in early times equally unanimous in 
rejecting the other [others ?] as forged.”* 

Yet in the very next paragraph, speaking of ancient 
quotations from Clemens, which may have belonged to a 
lost portion of this letter (there is a part wanting), he says, 
“we have no means of ascertaining whether these passages 
were taken from this letter or from the spurious writings 
of Clemens.” He asserts, therefore, that the spurious writ- 
ings of Clemens were universally known to be so; and 
immediately afterwards admits that they were quoted as 
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genuine. Mr. Donaldson’s reasoning seems to us in this 
instance much more astounding than Baur’s; and he is 
generally so accurate, that we confess to a certain feeling of 
triumph in having tripped him. 

In regard to the other writings ascribed to the apostolical 
Fathers, Mr. Donaldson does not differ from what may be 
considered as the received view. Polycarp’s letter to the 
Philippians he believes, on the authority of Irenzeus, to be 
genuine, though he refers it to a later date than is com- 
monly assigned to it, and admits the presence of an inter- 
polated passage. The allusions to heresies and heretics 
have been made a ground of objection to the letter; but 
they are sufficiently accounted for if it be supposed that 
it was written after Polycarp’s visit to Rome. Of this letter 
Mr. Donaldson remarks, that “those who suppose different 
schools of early Christianity, are as usual divided in their 
opinions as to which Polycarp should belong.” But Baur, 
the great advocate of this theory, and at the same time the 
most moderate of the Titbingen writers, makes a very similar 
remark in reference to the apostolical Fathers generally ; 
only instead of inferring from this division of opinions that 
there were not different schools of early Christianity, he 
supposes that the original differences were passing away 
when the writings in question were composed. “As the 
result,” he says, “is always the same, whether these writings 
be looked at from the one point of view or the other (7.e. as 
Pauline or Jewish Christian), there can be no clearer proof 
that they possess generally an indifferent, neutral, mediating 
character.”* The fact that Polycarp’s letter is of this cha- 
racter, is, however, no sufficient reason for doubting its 
genuineness. The reconciliation between Jewish and Paul- 
ine Christianity can have taken place at no fixed date. 
Some minds would be far in advance of others. And at all 
events Polycarp lived beyond the middle of the second cen- 
tury, and may have written his letter at a time when it had 
become possible and customary, according to the Tubingen 
theory, to glorify Paul without assailing or depreciating the 
Old Testament. 

Of the epistle of Barnabas there can hardly be two opi- 
nions. The external evidence, indeed, such as it is, is in 
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its favour: but there is no external evidence earlier than 
Clemens Alexandrinus. The internal evidence is decisive 
against it. Its ignorance of Jewish customs and bitter hos- 
tility to them, its mistakes about other matters with which 
a Jew would have been acquainted, its mystical interpreta- 
tions of Scripture, one of which supposes that the Old Tes- 
tament was written in Greek, all shew that this letter was 
never written by that Levite named Barnabas who accom- 
panied Paul during a portion of his missionary labours. The 
writer of this letter, however, though he declares that the 
observance of the Jewish law is- positively sinful, shews no 
disrespect to Judaism in its essence. On the contrary, Chris- 
tianity was, in his view, nothing more than Judaism properly 
understood, aud stripped of the rites and forms which were 
really no part ofit. Moses had received the true religion from 
God, but broke the tables containing the covenant on account 
of the idolatry of the people. The Jews were led into their 
errors by the devices of an evil spirit, and we, as their 
heirs, receive the covenant of Jesus, who was appointed to 
redeem us from darkness. As to the time when this Epistle 
was written, Mr. Donaldson discusses with much judgment 
the various dates to which it has been referred, and succeeds, 
we think, in shewing that upon this point there are no 
grounds for any definite conclusion. 

Of Hermas and Papias, the two remaining writers dis- 
cussed in the volume before us, our notice shall be brief. 
The strange religious romance entitled The Shepherd, was 
ascribed in the first centuries to that Hermas to whom St. 
Paul sends a salutation in his Epistle to the Romans, and 
moreover was regarded by some of the early Fathers as 
inspired scripture. Whether the name of its author was 
Hermas, and whether that Hermas was saluted by St. Paul, 
are perhaps not very important questions. They are im- 
portant at least only as affecting the date of the work and 
our views of the development of Christian doctrine. In this 
work, according to Baur, Jewish Christianity has reached a 
catholic character, and hence it must be referred to a some- 
what later period than that immediately succeeding the 
apostolic age. Mr. Donaldson inclines, upon other grounds, 
to place it far down in the second century ; and few probably 
will dissent from his conclusion that the work is fictitious 
(in no unworthy sense, however), not less in its assumed 
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authorship than in its narrative. Papias, claimed by the 
Tiibingen school as a decidedly Jewish Christian, Mr. Don- 
aldson admits may have been such, though he maintains 
that there is not the slightest proof of it. Certainly there 
is a lack of positive proof, but as far as negative evidence 
can go, the fact may be considered pretty certain. What we 
know is simply that Papias mentioned by name several of 
the apostles, and gave an account of the manner in which 
the Gospels of Matthew and Mark were composed; and that 
Eusebius, to whom we are indebted for all we know of this 
Father, though evidently anxious to record his most valuable 
statements, has adduced no passage from him making men- 
tion of St. Paul or St. Luke. Should the work of Papias be 
recovered, as Mr. Donaldson thinks possible, it will throw 
an important light upon many questions connected with the 
early history of Christianity. 

Thus, it will be seen that great uncertainty hangs about 
the authorship of these writings, and even when the author- 
ship is granted, the date still remains uncertain. All that 
we claim for the Tiibingen writers is, that they have pro- 
pounded a theory (by no means entirely visionary) which 
aids in reducing to a certain order a number of works which 
would otherwise remain without any fixed relation to the 
development of Christian thought. That theory, as we have 
already admitted, has been pushed to extremes; but when 
applied with moderation and caution, we are convinced it 
may prove serviceable. The real objection to it in most 
minds is, no doubt, that it is applied to the Christian books 
within, as well as to those without, the New-Testament 
canon. But the truth is the New Testament will never be 
understood until it is regarded as part of a literature. This 
view is the offence of the school of Baur, and indeed more 
or less of the great majority of the German critics; but by 
and by it will be acknowledged as their service. But on 
this topic we must not enter. We say again, that Mr. 
Donaldson deserves the thanks of all the students of Chris- 
tian literature, for having so faithfully and impartially dis- 
charged his duty in regard to that portion of it which he 
has discussed, Rk. 
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V.—THE FATHERHOOD OF GOD. 


The Fatherhood of God, being the First Course of the Cun- 
ningham Lectures, delivered before the New College, Edin- 
burgh, in March 1864. By Rev. R.S. Candlish, D.D., Prin- 
cipal of the New College, and Minister df Free St. George’s 
Church. Edinburgh: Adam and Charles Black. 1865. 


Dr. CANDLISH is a strange specimen of the genus Theolo- 
gus. We contemplate his form, his movements, and his 
habits, as we do those of some paleontological animal. Our 
feeling toward him is much the same as that which we ex- 
press when we say of such an animal—lIt is very curious, 
and it may have been exceedingly dangerous. Here is a 
book by him on the subject of The Fatherhood of God. It 
ought to be an exposition of Christian doctrine ; but though 
written in an intensely pulpit style, its substance might 
indicate that the writer did not even breathe the atmo- 
sphere of Christianity. Nevertheless, it comes out under 
circumstances which testify that its author is a man of great 
distinction in his Church. It comprises The First Course 
of the Cunningham Lectures. The foundation of these 
Lectures is intended to rival, in Scotland, the famous English 
Theological Lectureships. A higher honour could scarcely 
be conferred upon Dr. Candlish than that of being appointed 
to commence the series. When we ask ourselves to what 
it is that he owes this distinction, we hesitate to reply 
that it is any special sympathy with his opinions; for 
we do not believe that such a sympathy can, to a great ex- 
tent, exist. However, there is a general and just persua- 
sion of the man’s strength. He is a fighting man, with a 
large capacity for warfare. As such, he is put forward 
and backed by a people who love what is strong in their 
religion, as well as in their potations. Thus it comes 
to pass that we have before us a book, strong enough 
in all conscience, but utterly worthless for any purpose 
beyond that of a gladiatorial exhibition. We have had ex- 
perience of this same thing before. Some years ago, we 
heard, in Edinburgh, on the same day, both Dr. Candlish 
and Dr. Guthrie preach. They were, then, the two most 
celebrated preachers in the Free Church of Scotland. In 
listening to Dr. Candlish, it seemed as if the world was com- 
pletely shut out from our view, and the Calvinistic system 
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of theology put in the place of its facts. We wondered 
at the possibility of a man addressing his fellow-men with 
such an entire forgetfulness and renunciation of all that 
was presented to them in the common circumstances of 
nature and life. Dr. Guthrie’s sermon acknowledged the 
same system of theology, but applied it to a directly opposite 
result. Whatever harmony could be established between 
his doctrines and the existing conditions of humanity was 
freely and earnestly insisted upon. We wondered that 
positions, which we thought to be intrinsically unsustain- 
able, could be brought into such close contact with the 
realities of experience; and though we saw clearly enough 
that Dr. Candlish’s method had a logical consistency which 
Dr. Guthrie's could not pretend to, we rejoiced that, in 
the latter case, Calvinism was made the vehicle of so much 
important truth. As to the former case, it simply excited 
feelings of unmingled aversion. We have been strongly 
reminded of what then happened, by reading this book 
on The Fatherhood of God. It is always matter of grati- 
fication to us to recognize any expositions of the Divine 
character and proceedings which vindicate the moral per- 
fection of the Deity, though we may dissent from some 
parts of the philosophy with which they may be connected. 
But when theories are propounded in the declared interest 
of religion, which are destructive of the very idea of such 
perfection, we cannot but meet them with an indignant pro- 
test. It is in the spirit of such a protest that we regard Dr. 
Candlish’s volume. It sets at naught all the just conclu- 
sions of reason and Scripture on the subject to which it is 
devoted, in deference to the demands of a rigid scheme of 
divinity purely sectarian in its origin ; and, even as to prin- 
ciples of investigation, it assumes by way of postulate the 
necessities of that scheme, to the neglect of all legitimate 
inquiry into the subjects on hand. Nature might have had 
no existence, for any real use which is made of its mani- 
festations, and Revelation might be dumb, for any obedient 
attention which is paid to its voice. The work accomplished 
could not have been more completely done, had the ques- 
tions for discussion actually been—as to Nature,—How may 
I avoid its testimony ?—and as to Revelation—How may 
I pervert its declarations ? 

The theory advocated in these Lectures is simply as fol- 
lows: That God is not the Father of mankind in any natural 
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sense of the term; that his Fatherhood was constituted origi- 
nally by the eternal Sonship of Christ ; and that his Fatherly 
relation to men extends only to those selected persons who 
are admitted into the spiritual family of which Christ is the 
head. 

We will endeavour to follow the development of this 
monstrous theory with all the patience we can summon to 
our aid. 

1. We are told, at the commencement of the discussion, that 

‘Tt may be proper, as preliminary to the scriptural investiga- 
tion of the subject, to look at it for a little in the light of natural 
religion ; to see how far among the elements, whether intuitional 
or experimental, out of which the system of rational Theism must 
be constructed, there is any valid or sufficient warrant for con- 
ceiving of God as a Father.”* 

The argument conducted on this part of the case may be 
thus expressed—God is the Creator of mankind: By virtue 
of his creative right he exercises over men a sovereign 
government: This kind of government excludes the idea of 
Fatherhood. 

To this train of thought we oppose another—God created 
man in his own likeness, and is therefore the Father of man- 
kind: His conduct toward men is expressive of a disposition 
answering to this relation: It is in consistency with his 
Fatherly designs that his supreme sovereignty is exercised. 

These two contrary processes of reasoning are to be tested 
by fact. The one that accords with fact as Nature exhibits 
it to us, is true: the one that lacks the support of such fact, 
is false. 

Now it is worthy of emphatic notice, that in drawing 
out his argument Dr. Candlish never, in the least degree, 
appeals to the evidence of fact. He assumes that God is a 
Creator. He deduces his sovereignty from his creative 
power. He then contrasts that sovereignty with Father- 
hood on abstract grounds. The whole course of procedure 
is, with him, matter of theory as distinguished from fact. 
By its very plan, it is intended to express what Dr. Candlish 
thinks God ought to be, not what he is. There is no 
attempt at all to ascertain what the “elements, whether 
intuitional or experimental,” with which he ought to deal, 
actually are. 
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Along this d-priori road we refuse to be dragged. We 
determine to go in the beaten track of natural manifesta- 
tion. We cannot take Dr. Candlish with us in our expedi- 
tion. But we can shew where our real road diverges from 
his imaginary one. 

God, we say, has created man in his own likeness, and 
therefore is the Father of mankind. This idea could not be 
entirely passed over by Dr. Candlish, and he thus alludes to it. 

“What is it, as regards the relation between God and them 
(the higher intelligences), that their being thus created ‘in his 
image and after his likeness’ necessarily involves? It can scarcely 
be proved to involve any more than this : that they are capable of 
understanding his will, feeling their free responsibility under it, 
and receiving reward or punishment in terms of it.” * 

“Tt cannot, in my judgment, be too strongly asserted, that 
among the primary and original elements of our relational con- 
ception of God, there is absolutely no trace of anything peculiar 
in the constitution and condition of his rational, as distinct from 
his other creatures, beyond the bare fact of intelligent responsi- 
bility.”+ 

This “bare fact of intelligent responsibility” is not the 
“primary and original element” of the case in hand at all. 
That element is the possession of a spiritual—an intellec- 
tual and moral—nature by which man resembles God, and 
“responsibility,” more and other than “intelligent,” is the 
result of such a nature. So far does the spiritual nature 
of man resemble that of God, that we have no power of 
conceiving what God is but from the facts of our own con- 
stitution. We defy Dr. Candlish to point out any other 
ground but this for our apprehension of the existence and 
character of the Deity. The notion of “intelligent respon- 
sibility” alone, is necessary to Dr. Candlish’s theory of God’s 
arbitrary sovereignty as the source of all his action, and 
therefore it is adopted by him as the cardinal principle of 
judgment ; but it is so adopted in neglect of, not in obedi- 
ence to, the facts which set forth man’s likeness to God. 
Those facts. establish the same spiritual identity between 
God and man, as exists between one man and another. 

We pass to the next point of our exposition—God’s con- 
duct toward mankind is expressive of a disposition answer- 
ing to his Fatherly relation. Dr. Candlish thus distinguishes 
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his view of the Divine conduct from the one we have just 
announced. 


“The Creator must, of very necessity, be a ruler and governor: 
unless his own creation is to be independent of himself. And 
as regards his intelligent creatures, his rule or government must 
be, in the proper forensic sense, legal and judicial, if it is to be 
adapted to the constitution and relative position of the persons 
who are to be governed. Only thus can he rule them as really 
persons. For the same reason also it is a matter of necessity, as 
regards himself, that the Creator’s rule or government shall be 
absolute and sovereign. This is a capital point in the argument 
from creation to government, which must be clearly apprehended 
and steadily kept in view. If it is as Creator that he rules and 
governs—if it is as his own creatures that he rules and governs all 
things, all animals, all persons in the universe—by whatever sort 
of law, by whatever sort of judgment accommodated to their several 
natures—it is not possible to conceive otherwise of his dominion 
than that it is of the most thoroughly royal, imperial, autocratic 
kind.”* “The notion of the Creator’s government of the very 
highest of his intelligent creatures being anything else, in its 
principle and ideal, than simply and strictly legal and judicial, 
is, as it respects the radical and essential relation of Creator and 
creature, an inconsistency ; an intolerable anomaly ; a suicidal 
self-contradiction. Were it admitted it must break down,—so far 
as it is admitted it does tend to break down,—the vast, infinite dis- 
tance that should ever be felt to subsist between the Creator and 
the creature. It is fatal to the real recognition of absolute sove- 
reignty on the one hand, and absolute dependence and subjection 
on the other. It introduces necessarily the idea of some sort of 
intermediate relative position, modifying and qualifying the Crea- 
tor’s sovereignty and the creature’s subjection; as if the Creator 
owed something to the creature beyond strict legal justice; and 
as if the creature had some right or claim, irrespective of mere 
legal justice, which he might assert, if not against, yet at least 
upon, the Creator. A paternal government, in any fair and full 
sense of the term, imagined to spring out of the mere fact of 
creation, or to be implied in it, must be fatal to the prerogative 
of God the Creator ; and therefore also fatal to the true happi- 
ness, because fatal to the right position of his intelligent creatures. 
It could only be realised by their being as gods themselves.”+ 


We certainly should not have put this case on either side 


in the language in which it is here put; but taking the 
twofold representation as it is made, we say—Look on that 
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picture and on this, and ask which of them best agrees with 
the facts of nature. In accordance with those facts, God is 
shewn to owe mercy to his creatures, as clearly as he can 
be shewn to have “owed” to them “strict legal justice ;” and, 
in the course of nature, the “right or claim” to “mere legal 
justice” is no more truly exhibited than is the claim to divine 
compassion. God forbears, and saves, and pardons, upon the 
fulfilment of the conditions of his grace, as certainly as he 
inflicts punishment under opposite conditions. I am as sure 
of a favourable alteration in my moral circumstances as the 
result of a change in my conduct from wrong to right, as I 
am of the evil consequences of my continuance in a course 
of sin. The proof I have in the one case is not only as valid, 
but identically the same as that which I have in the other. 
God can no more depart from the manifestation of Fatherly 
kindness toward me which his government embraces, than 
he can renounce the supreme sovereignty which he exercises 
over me by virtue of his creation. 

We object, however, as we have intimated, to the whole 
tenor of the language in which the question as between God’s 
sovereignty and the nature of a paternal government is here 
stated. There is, indeed, an important sense in which the 
dominion of the Creator is “of the most thoroughly royal, 
imperial, autocratic kind ;” but it would be a violation of all 
observation and experience on our part, to distinguish that 
dominion as Dr.Candlish does from the rule of a Father. We 
know that it is the rule of a Father. Whatever Fatherly 
affection can establish and provide for, is displayed under it. 
It is devised in Love and conducted by Love. Love presides 
over al] its appointments and all its intentions. The Love 
thus exhibited is of the purest, fullest, tenderest, and most 
disinterested kind. Such Love can only be truly indicated 
to us, in any earthly comparison, by what prevails in the 
paternal relation. If the terms “royal, imperial, autocra- 
tic,” were inconsistent with the manifestations of Father- 
hood, they must be discarded from our vocabulary on this 
subject, because the manifestations of Fatherhood are the 
foundation truths to which all other things relating to the 
subject should be conformed. But no such inconsistency as 
this exists. What we are here told about “breaking down 
the vast infinite distance that should ever be felt to subsist 
between the Creator and the creature,” and “ introducing 
the idea of some sort of intermediate relative position modi- 
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fying and qualifying the Creator’s sovereignty and the crea- 
ture’s subjection,’-—and much more of the same kind,—is a 
mere case of vain words. Neither Dr. Candlish nor any one 
else would be able to shew that Fatherhood, if it be clothed 
with the perfections of Deity,—which is necessarily assumed, 
—was any more liable to the deterioration thus expressed 
than sovereignty was. It is just nonsense to affirm, that a 
“paternal government could only be realised by” God's 
intelligent creatures “being as gods themselves.” It is fully 
realised by their simply remaining the children of men they 
were originally created to be. 

We are thus brought to the last step of our statement. 
It ts in consistency with Gods Fatherly designs that his 
supreme sovereignty is exercised. 


“ Let there,” says Dr. Candlish—* Let there be no confounding 
of things separate and distinct. Government by law and judg- 
ment is one thing; fatherhood is something altogether different.” * 
“TI contend earnestly for the distinction of the two relations. 
Neither must be suffered to override the other. Neither must 
be merged or sunk in the other. It is one thing for me to have 
God as my ruler, lawgiver, judge. It is another, and altogether 
different thing for me to have him as my Father.” t 


This difference is especially endeavoured to be exhibited 
in relation to the infliction of punishment. 


“Tt is not the function of a father, as such, to try, or put upon 
probation. It is not his function to inflict a penal or retributive 
doom. But these are functions of that rule or government by 
law and judgment which God the Creator exercises and must 
ever exercise. ... Let God be a Father, and nothing else. Let 
all the acts of his universal administration be held to be done 
by him as the Father of his creatures. Then this dilemma im- 
mediately presents itself. Either, on the one hand, you must 
include among the actings of a Father in his paternal character, 
the imposing of an arbitrary or discretionary conditional test and 
the inflicting of penal judgment ; in which case you make Father- 
hood little more than a name ; descriptive perhaps, and sugges- 
tive of the general benevolence which may be supposed to temper 
the severity of strict rule ; but not otherwise significant of any 
special affection, or any special mode of treatment. Or else, on the 
other hand, giving to Fatherhood its full and true meaning, and 
maintaining it to be wholly and exclusively a relation of pure 
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and simple fatherly love, you deny, and consistently deny, that 
one who sustains that reJation and no other, can test for the mere 
sake of testing, or punish for the mere sake of punishing. Pro- 
bation and especially retribution in the true and proper sense 
become thus simply impossible.” * 

Now we ask our readers to mark carefully Dr. Candlish’s 
description of what he here calls probation and retribu- 
tion. It is “the imposing of an arlitrary or discretionary 
conditional test, and the inflicting of penal judgment.” It 
is “testing for the mere sake of testing, or punishing for the 
mere sake of punishing.” Certainly a paternal government 
can admit nothing of this kind. But God’s “government 
by law and judgment” can admit nothing of this kind either. 
Dr. Candlish may, if he pleases, frame for himself the 
conception of an irresponsible Tyrant whose proceedings 
are arbitrary, and who tests for the sake of testing, and 
punishes for the sake of punishing: and call him God. But 
this is not the God who reveals himself in nature and pro- 
vidence. It is the glory of the true God, that his proceed- 
ings are not arbitrary ; and that he never tests for the sake 
of testing, and punishes for the sake of punishing. We are 
not disposed to accept Dr. Candlish’s God in the place of 
the present Object of our worship. It is a false God, 
which we disown with indignation. “To us there is but 
one God, the Father ;” and whatever, in the nature of pro- 
bation and retribution, is reconcilable with his moral per- 
fections as God, is equally reconcilable with his affectionate 
impulses as the Father. The separation thus attempted to 
be made is as shameful as it is untrue, violating as it does 
the rectitude of the Divine character, no less than the neces- 
sities of the Divine person. 

In the further exposition of this wretched but fearful theo- 
logy, Dr. Candlish proceeds to draw a parallel between the 
government of a civil magistrate and the government of a 
Father, as prevailing among men, which he applies respec- 
tively to the Sovereignty and the Fatherhood of God. It 
is evident from this parallel that he has actually formed his 
notion of what God is and does from what mankind are and 
do. This is indeed the cardinal vice of his whole book. He 
seems incapable of regarding the Deity as freed from the 
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passions and infirmities of his creatures, and he does not 
scruple to attribute to him principles of action by which, 
among those creatures, despotic rule is upheld at the expense 
of both righteousness and goodness. 

“ How, in its application to facts, is the theory of the ruler in 
the state, ruling as a father, apt, and almost sure to work? It 
will turn out for the most part to err, both by excess and by de- 
fect. It errs by excess; for it is apt to become too paternal in 
the administration of law and justice. It substitutes discipline 
for punishment ; the rod for the sword. It errs by defect ; for 
after all it falls far short of what a fatherly discipline would 
really require. It does not and cannot wield the rod with the 
discrimination and discretion which the use of it as a fatherly 
instrument requires ; and which only the intimate familiarity of 
minute home inspection, and constant home fellowship, can enable 
a parent to exercise.” * 

This double error is committed simply because the person 
who attempts the functions of a ruler of the state and a ruler 
of a family is human. The limitation of his human faculty 
makes it necessary that the law which he enforces in the 
one case should not be interfered with by the love which he 
obeys in the other. A Divine ruler is freed, by his omni- 
scient wisdom, from all such necessities. He is liable neither 
to excess nor defect in the conduct of his administration. He 
is able, both as Father and Sovereign, to preserve the moral 
requirements of each individual case with which he has to 
deal, while he equally upholds the moral integrity of his 
government asa whole. Even Dr. Candlish appears to have 
a dim sense of this truth, when he says: 

“ He (the magistrate) cannot safely or usefully unite in him- 
self the relation of ruler, and that of father. To do so is pre- 
eminently the glory of God.” + 

But the dimness becomes darkness when he adds: 

“Tt is his glory in his Son Jesus Christ. It is his having it 
in his power, if one may so say, to manifest and reveal a relation 
of fatherhood altogether distinct from the relation constituted by 
creation,—though closely connected with it,—that solves the 
difficulty and explains the mystery.” ¢ 

We beg to say that the mystery is not, and cannot be, 
explained by any such method. A fatherhood distinct from 
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the relation constituted by creation, is just that which origi- 
nates all the supposed difficulty of the case. To regard the 
Fatherhood of God as one with his Sovereignty, is to make 
all plain and easy. What man cannot “safely or usefully” 
do, because he is but man, God, because he is God, can in- 
fallibly effect. Unless some moral opposition between the 
principles and purposes of sovereignty and fatherhood can 
be shewn,—which is absurd,—the infinite perfection that 
fulfils the one is, at the same time, sufficient for the other. 

We certainly think ourselves justified, after this survey, 
in representing Dr. Candlish as having ignored the facts of 
nature in his very act of claiming the support of her name 
for the theory he advances. We can scarcely conceive of a 
greater contrast than that presented by his merely specu- 
lative argumentation, and any practical acquaintance with 
the occurrences of the world around us. 

2. We have said that one of the cardinal principles of Dr. 
Candlish’s theory is, that the Fatherhood of God was con- 
stituted originally by the eternal Sonship of Christ. He 
affirms : 

“T consider this eternal relation of fatherhood and sonship in 
the Godhead to be the real origin, root, and ground, as well as 
the archetype, prototype, and model of the relation of fatherhood 
and sonship between God and any of his creatures.” * 


~We naturally expect that some evidence of “this eternal 
relation in the Godhead” would be produced ; and that an 
attempt would be made to shew that this evidence an- 
swered in its clearness to the importance of the conclusion 
on which it was brought to bear. This expectation is not, 
however, in any sense realised. Of the eternal Sonship of 
Christ no evidence at all is offered. 

“It is not my purpose,” we are told, “to enter at any length 
into the proof of the eternal sonship of the Second Person in the 
Trinity,—involving, as it necessarily does, the eternal fatherhood 
of the First. I rather assume the fact or doctrine,as plainly taught 
in Scripture.” + 

The cool assurance of this assumption is very remarkable 
and characteristic. “The eternal sonship of the Second Per- 
son in the Trinity” is not “plainly taught in Scripture.” It 
is not taught in Scripture in any way ; but to say that it is 
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plainly taught there, is to misrepresent the character of the 
proof on which in this case orthodoxy relies. If Dr. Can- 
dlish could make it appear that the doctrine were “plainly 
taught,” judging from his method of acting on other occa- 
sions, he would not “rather assume” it. His language, on 
this occasion, intimates his persuasion that plain teaching 
was necessary to his argument; but it intimates also that 
such teaching was not within the reach of his hand. The 
phrase “at any length,” in the quotation given above, is 
worthy of note. “It is not my purpose to enter at any 
length.” This implies that a short proof would certainly be 
vouchsafed. But the reader is doomed to disappointment 
even as to this small hope. It was unnecessary for any- 
thing to be said about length, because no proof or pretence 
of proof, however distinguished by shortness, was really 
forthcoming. Scriptural phrases,such as, “The Son who is in 
the bosom of the Father,” and, “The Father loveth the Son,” 
are used ; but they are not brought forward in the form of 
proof, and are simply dovetailed into an exposition which 
derives all its applicability from expressions which are not 
scriptural. In this process of dovetailing, the creeds figure 
much more conspicuously than the Scriptures do. For in- 
stance: 

“The Son is eternally begotten of the Father ; ‘ begotten, not 
made; of the same substance ; participating in the same nature ; 
*God of God, Light of Light, very God of very God.’”* 

This would look something like proof, if it were not taken 
from the wrong place. The fact is, that the whole founda- 
tion of Dr. Candlish’s scheme is, in a deeper sense than he 
wishes it to be understood, asswmed. The eternal Sonship 
of Christ is to be conceded to him on his mere assertion of 
it. That is all. The rest will follow of course. Now we 
refuse to make this concession. We refuse, most emphati- 
cally, to accept this authority. We are persuaded that the 
doctrine in favour of which that authority is so complacently 
offered to us, is altogether unsustainable, scripturally or 
otherwise. 

We may here observe that Dr. Candlish has a most 
amusing method of parading his pretended knowledge of 
the nature and connections of the Deity for the benefit of 
his more ignorant fellow-creatures. He evidently antici- 
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pates that he will be accepted, by all true believers, as in 
some inexplicable way specially acquainted with the secret 
things that belong to the Lord. Thus he informs us: 


“The one living and true God is revealed, not as God absolute, 
but as God related, or as God subsisting from the beginning with 
certain internal relations ; in a way admitting, in some sense, of 
mutual action and reaction: of a certain reciprocity of loving and 
being loved.”’* 

We hardly think it fair to put the word “revealed” in 
this sentence, as it may be supposed to refer to the scrip- 
tural revelation. If “revealed” indeed mean, revealed to 
Dr. Candlish, the statement might pass for all that it is 
worth. Then again: 


“Tt is chiefly in virtue of that relation that God is revealed 
as consciously, if I may so say, and energetically, love. From 
everlasting the Son is in the bosom of the Father. And the 
infinite, ineffable complacency subsisting between the Father and 
the Son in the Holy Ghost, is the primary exercise of that love 
which God is: that love which is the essence of his nature.”+ 


Still further : 

“ Especially in the Second Person, and in the real and intimate 
relation of fatherhood and sonship between the First Person and 
the Second, the deep disinterestedness of the divine love is proved. 
The Father loveth the Son. The Spirit glorifieth the Son. For 
it is in the Son, as the Son, that the fatherly love of God flows 
forth in full stream.” ¢ 


Once more: 

“Tn this eternal relation between the Father and the Son, the 
Holy Spirit is eternally and intimately concerned. Being one 
with the Father and the Son in the undivided essence of Deity, 
he is—if one may venture to use such language on such a subject 
—from all eternity, a conscious, consenting party to the relation. 
It is in the Holy Spirit that this wondrous relation of divine 
fatherhood and sonship, with all its inconceivable endearments, 
is realised from all eternity.” § 

We might feel grateful to Dr. Candlish for thus profess- 
ing to enlighten us on the subject of the eternal counsels of 
heaven, if it were not for two circumstances. The first is, 
that what is thus oracularly delivered looks very much like 
nonsense. The second is, that, pressed to its legitimate and 
inevitable conclusion, it amounts to Tritheism. We are not 
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quite sure, indeed, whether positive heresy does not lurk 
uuder the appearance of profundity here put forth, for we 
are afterwards asked to believe in 

“__a certain mysterious distinction in virtue of which the Second 
Person in the Godhead has from everlasting been in some sense 
subordinate to the First, as the Third has been to the First and 
the Second.” * 


The manner in which Dr. Candlish makes use of his doc- 
trine of the eternal Sonship of Christ for the purpose of 
establishing a Fatherhood of God in relation to mankind, 
may be described as a series of fictions. After describing 
this eternal Son as incarnated, he proceeds to consider “the 
several points which the incarnation brings out.” 


“The incarnation, as a great fact discovers the communicable- 
ness, if I may use such a word, of the relation of fatherhood and 
sonship, as it exists in the Godhead. It proves that it is a rela- 
tion which may be communicated to a creature, and shared in by 
a creature.”+ 


This is fiction number one. The creature is not, in truth 
and reality,the child of God; but a filial relation is assigned 
to it, on the ground of a sonship, which belongs only to the 
divine nature, being, in the person of Christ, reckoned to 
human nature also. 

Fiction number two is exactly of the same quality. 

“ Not only does the fact of the incarnation establish the com- 
municableness of this divine relation of sonship to God the 
Father ; it discovers also its entire consistency, when communi- 
cated, with another relation ;—that of subjectship, if I may be 
allowed to use the term, to God the ruler, to God the king. In 
the person of Christ, the two relations, while continuing distinct 
from one another, are yet found combined.” ¢ 


That is—Man is, naturally, not a son, but a subject: 
Christ is, naturally, not a subject, but a Son: Christ becomes 
a subject by combining a contrary nature with his own: 
Man may, therefore, in a similar sense of natural contrariety, 
become a son. In both cases, the essential opposition of 
nature reduces the process to a mere pretence. 

The third fiction is, if possible, of a more unsustainable 
kind. 
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“The incarnation not only brings the eternal Son into the 
relation of a subject and a servant, but brings him into that rela- 
tion after it has sustained a great shock—a fatal jar as it might 
seem—after it has become thoroughly disordered and deranged.” * 
“The incarnation of the Son of God is his entering into our rela- 
tion to God, as a relation involving guilt to be answered for, and 
the wrath and curse of God to be endured.’’+ 


Dr. Candlish maintains that Christ was in himself per- 
fectly pure and holy, and the subject of divine favour and 
affection alone ; and therefore the guilt and wrath and 
curse which his entering into our relation to God is said to 
involve must be entirely matters of imputation. They did 
not actually belong to him. So, on the other hand, the 
freedom from guilt and wrath and curse attributed to man 
through what Christ endured, is equally feigned. It does 
not answer, in any veracious sense, to the facts of the 
human character and condition. 

There is a fourth fiction yet to be noticed. 


“ Not only does the incarnation bring the Son into the relation 
of a subject, under the inevitable condition of criminality and 
condemnation now attaching to that relation in our case; it proves 
that the relation itself, apart from that condition, may be one in 
spirit with that of sonship ; and it secures that, as regards all who 
are in Christ, it shall ultimately be so, and that for ever.’ t 

This is a somewhat dark utterance, but it is afterwards 
explained thus: 

“‘T simply refer to his (Christ’s) obedience and death as satis- 
fying the claims of outraged authority and violated law. That 
being over, there is no more criminality, no more condemnation, 
to mar this relation assumed by him, as it thenceforth co-exists 
in him with his own natural and divine relation of sonship.’’§ 


Thus Christ is represented, not as adapting his work of 
redemption to things as they are, but as producing an ideal 
arrangement in which the circumstances existing between 
man and God are regarded as they are not. Criminality 
and condemnation are no more, because, on account of what 
Christ has done, the Sonship of Man is treated as though it 
were identical with the Sonship of Christ, mankind being 
eredited with a perfection that does not really belong to 
them. 
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We would call especial attention to this series of fictions. 
They are all subservient to the one great fiction on which 
Dr. Candlish’s system of salvation ultimately rests, viz., that 
God satisfied his sense of justice in the case of human trans- 
«vession by accepting the obedience and sufferings of ano- 
ther in the place of the transgressors. As it is here put— 

“He (Christ) sists himself and takes his place beside them ; 
not to plead in extenuation of their crime, or for mitigation of 
their punishment ; for indulgence ; for impunity ; but as their 
substitute, to answer for them ; to take upon his own head their 
guilt and doom, that a righteous sentence of legal and judicial 
acquittal may, by the Father’s grace, be freely theirs.” * 

No sentence passed on such a ground can be “righteous.” 
No “acquittal” thus arranged can be “legal and judicial.” 
The ground is faise. The arrangement is a violation of the 
facts of the case. All justice is thus set at naught. The 
Being who should act in the manner here stated, would 
forfeit all title to righteous dealing, either as it respects the 
principles of his own character, or the relations sustained 
toward him by the subjects of his grace. 

It is truly astonishing that any one should presume to 
attribute this fictitious conduct to the great and blessed 
God—should represent him as willing thus to deceive him- 
self, and as laying the foundation of human hope in this 
complication of deceits. We reject the whole system as im- 
moral. As such, it is incredible on any judgment of piety. 
The natural sincerity of every honest man rises up against 
it. Besides this, the quirks and quibbles, and artifices and 
make-believes, by which it is supported, fitly indicate its 
intellectual character. Nay, the very uncertainty of the 
language in which alone it can be expressed, stamps it as 
untrue. “If I may use such a word ;” “if I may be allowed 
to use the term ;’ “as it might seem”—these doubtful 
phrases shew that the insufferable confidence with which, 
in the instance before us, the theory is propounded, is not so 
much the result of strong conviction as of professional arro- 
gance. 

3. It is with the statements of Scripture that Dr. Can- 
dlish has mainly to do when he attempts to shew that the 

*Fatherly relation between God and man is limited to those 
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persons who are admitted into the spiritual family of which 
Christ is the head. 

We have carefully traced his method of dealing with 
Scripture in establishment of this conclusion, and we are 
prepared deliberately to say, that no principles of scriptural 
criticism are discoverable throughout it. It is purely arbi- 
trary. What passages do not suit his purpose are put aside 
by any explanation which may serve the present turn; and 
no violence is shrunk from by which passages may be forced 
to assume the appearance of such suitability. 

With the Old Testament, as might be expected, very wild 
work indeed is made. It does not suit his purpose to regard 
such an expression as, “Thou, O Lord, art our Father,” ap- 
plied by Isaiah (lxiii. 16, Ixiv. 8) to the Jewish people, 
as indicative of proper sonship, and therefore we are told 
that what it speaks of “is a figurative paternity.”* It 
does, on the other hand, suit his purpose to regard the ex- 
pression, “Thou art my Father,” applied to David in the 
Psalms (lxxxix. 26), as relating to the sonship of Christ, and 
therefore we are told that what is here spoken of is “beyond 
all question not figurative, but true sonship.”+ Our atten- 
tion is even directed “to the precision of the language which 
the Holy Spirit takes care shall be used” in the latter case 
as distinguished from the former, whereas the language in 
both cases is as nearly as possible the same, the difference 
between the cases being, that, in the latter, the language is 
diverted from its original use. It does not suit his purpose 
to regard the words in Proverbs (iii. 11, 12), “My son, 
despise not the chastening of the Lord, neither be weary 
of his correction ; for whom the Lord loveth he correcteth, 
even as a father the son in whom he delighteth ”—as relat- 
ing to proper Fatherhood and Sonship, because they are 
spoken of man as such. It does, on the other hand, suit 
his purpose to regard the quotation of these same words in 
Hebrews (xii. 5, 6) as bearing the relation before denied to 
them, because they are applied to Christian believers. Thus 
we are unblushingly told, “Fatherhood is in the text as 
Paul (?) was inspired to give it. But it is not in the text as 
it stands in the Old Testament. All that is there is a 
similitude ;—a ‘like as,’ or ‘so as, or ‘even as.”§ Now 
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it happens that in Hebrews the words are less, not more, 
emphatic on the point of Fatherhood than they are in Pro- 
verbs ; and what is stranger still, they are burdened with 
the very “as,” the avoidance of which is paraded with such 
marked importance. “Ye have forgotten the exhortation 
which speaketh unto you as unto children. My son, despise 
not thou the chastening of the Lord, nor faint when thou 
art rebuked of him; for whom the Lord loveth he chasteneth, 
and scourgeth every son whom he receiveth. If ye endure 
chastening, God dealeth with you as with sons.” It is 
difficult to keep one’s temper in the face of this evasive 
proceeding. We feel, in following it, as if we were watch- 
ing the tricks of a conjuror. That comparison holds, too, in 
the fact, that, in this instance, the performer often over- 
reaches himself by the very ingenuity of his devices. 

A marvellously bold front is put on by our author when 
he proceeds to press the New Testament into the service of 
his theory. Thus we are informed concerning the teaching 
of Christ : 

“T do not know that there is one instance recorded of his 
using the title of Father with reference to the world at large, or 
to man generally ; or, indeed, with reference to any but those whom 
he was pleased to regard as his disciples, and to address and treat 
accordingly.” * 

And again: 

“He reveals God as sustaining this relation to his disciples, 
and to them alone. God is their Father, not the Father of man- 
kind generally. I find no trace whatever, in all our Lord’s teach- 
ing, of anything like a universal fatherhood.” + 


Really, such a blast, at the first, takes away one’s breath ! 
When, after a moment, we recover ourselves, perhaps the 
question which most involuntarily suggests itself is, What 
becomes of the parable of the Prodigal Son? Now we 
can enable our readers to see how strange a perversion 
of that parable Dr. Candlish’s false idea of our Lord’s 
teaching compels him to adopt. His exposition, which lies 
before us, will afford, as might be expected, a kind of expe- 
rimentum crucis on the question under notice. 


“Some, indeed, are disposed to found an argument on that 
parable in support of their favourite opinion that men, even in 
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their unconverted state, may look on God as already their Father ; 
and that in reality what they need, and all that they need, is not 
to become sons of God, but only to become alive to the fact that 
they are his sons already, and have always been so. But,—not 
to speak of the danger of drawing doctrinal conclusions from the 
minute and incidental details of illustrative narrations or stories, 
—TI cannot help thinking that those who would make such a use 
of this most beautiful of all the parables grievously pervert its 
meaning, and altogether miss its spirit and scope. I hold them 
to be guilty of bad taste as well as of bad criticism and bad 
theology. Let it be conceded that the prodigal represents sinners 
generally, the sinners with whom our Lord was accused of being 
too familiar. The parable is his defence against that accusation, 
and nothing more. And what is his defence? Virtually it is 
this :—He is the elder brother in the Father’s house. He puts 
it to his accusers to say whether he best sustains the character 
and does the part of the elder brother, by acting as he is wont 
to act, in the way that seems to them so objectionable, or by be- 
having, as they would have him behave, like the elder brother 
in the parable. In doing this, the Lord, as the Son, necessarily 
appeals to his Father’s character, and wonderfully opens up to all 
the human family his Father’s heart . . . Surely that is the point 
of the parable, viewed in the light of its occasion. And that is 
really its only meaning. It turns wholly on the love with which 
God regards lost sinners, and his willingness to have them recon- 
ciled to himself. It does not turn at all on the precise nature, 
either of their present relation to him or of any previous relation 
in which they may have stood to him. Thus viewed, the parable 
is very precious. It warrants the widest and most unrestricted 
proclamation of the fatherhood of God as now, in his Son, brought 
within the reach of all.” * 


If such be the true interpretation of this story, all we 
can say is, that instead of being “the most beautiful of the 
parables,” it is one of the most bungling contrivances for 
its purpose that ever was projected. The interpretation 
indeed just contrives to throw dust over the parable as it 
stands, and nothing more. If ever there were a glaring in- 
stance “of the danger of drawing doctrinal conclusions from 
the minute and incidental details of illustrative narrations,” 
this is one. No one need to be deceived by this warning 
against what was about to be done by its author, or can 
mistake the true intention of such valiant words as “nothing 
more,” and “its only meaning.” 
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Dr. Candlish’s parable,—if he had it to make and not to 
mar,—would read thus. A certain man had two sons: a kind 
and a selfish one. The kind son took a poor wretch to his 
Father’s house, and the Father adopted him into the family. 
But the selfish son resented these manifestations of mercy 
as being a violation of his filial rights. We do not put this 
forward as a positively objectionable story. As things go, 
Dr. Candlish need not be ashamed of anything but its in- 
herent weakness. We are only concerned to observe that it 
is not the parable of the Prodigal Son, and never can stand 
in the place of it. 

In that parable: the poor wretch who was received to 
the father’s house after his wanderings is described as the 
Son of the Father, before as well as after he went astray : 
There is no intimation of the intervention of any elder 
son who proclaims a fatherhood of which others may par- 
take with himself: The selfish brother is contrasted with 
his penitent brother as to the positions in which they placed 
themselves toward their common Father: And the one great 
and ruling subject introduced and dwelt upon is the dis- 
tinctly paternal love of the Father toward his childreu— 
the sinful and the obedient child standing to him in just 
the same relation. It is not true that Christ's defence against 
the accusation of his being too familiar with sinners has any- 
thing to do in the parable with his being “the elder brother 
in the Father’s house.” His defence is, that God, as the 
Father of sinners, treats them as he treated them. It is not 
true that the parable “does not turn at all on the precise 
nature either of the present relation of sinners to God, or of 
any previous relation in which they have stood to him.” 
The whole representation is based upon the plainest acknow- 
ledgment of both these relations in a Fatherly form. It is 
not true that the parable “warrants the widest and most 
unrestricted proclamation of the Fatherhood of God as now, 
in his Son, brought within the reach of all.” Its proclama- 
tion is, that the Fatherhood of God is an actual possession 
of mankind in a sense so wide and unrestrictive as to assure 
the vilest sinners of divine mercy on its ground alone. 

Dr. Candlish is particularly unfortunate in the instances 
he gives of what he calls the “very marked distinction” 
between our Saviour’s teaching as addressed to his disciples 
and as addressed to men in general. 
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“Tt occurs,” says he, “in the twelfth chapter of Luke’s gospel. 
‘One of the company’—the crowd literally—asks Jesus to assume 
the office of judge between him and his brother in the matter of 
the family inheritance (v. 13). After declining that position 
(v. 14), the Lord takes the opportunity of warning the company, 
or crowd, against the sin of covetousness. ‘He said unto them’ 
—‘he spake a parable unto them’ (v. 15—21). In thus address- 
ing them, he uses simply the term ‘God’ (v. 20). But suddenly 
he turns from the multitude to his disciples. The incident sug- 
gests a lesson for them also ;—a lesson against care, answering to 
his warning to the company against covetousness. Immediately 
his tone changes from something approaching to severity or stern- 
ness to the utmost tenderness and affection. And after appeal- 
ing to God’s creative power and providential bounty, as reasons 
for trusting him and having no anxiety, he tells them, as a stronger 
reason still, of ‘their Father knowing what they need,’ and of its 
being ‘their Father’s good pleasure to give them the kingdom’ 
(v. 30, 32).”* 

Now it happens that, immediately after this address of 
Christ to his disciples, the very question mooted by Dr. 
Candlish was put by one of the apostles. “Then Peter said 
unto him, Lord, speakest thou this parable to us, or even to 
all?” (Luke vii. 41). What was Christ’s reply? That he did 
in this instance, as insisted upon by our author, confine his 
teaching to his disciples? Nothing of the kind. He pro- 
ceeded to give to his doctrine that universality of application 
which brought it to bear upon men, not as divided into classes, 
but as distinguished by their moral qualifications alone ; 
and he wound up what he said, in answer to the question, 
with the all-comprehensive sentence, “ That servant which 
knew his Lord’s will, and prepared not himself, neither did 
according to his will, shall be beaten with many stripes. 
But he that knew not, and did commit things worthy of 
stripes, shall be beaten with few stripes. For unto whomso- 
ever much is given, of him shall be much required ; and to 
whom men have committed much, of him they will seek 
the more” (v. 47, 48). A more palpable mistake than that 
which is involved in the production of this “very marked 
distinction,” for the purpose intended, could scarcely have 
been committed. 

We suppose it would be impossible for Dr. Candlish to 
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discuss any point of theology without introducing the ele- 
ment of fiction which we have before noticed as entering so 
deeply into his system. One of these fictions is therefore 
to be met with here. It is very clear that among those who 
were addressed as disciples by Christ, there must have been 
some who were not entitled to the privileges of the Christian 
character. One would imagine that this fact was sufficient 
to prove that the general terms he employed were not to be 
interpreted in any exclusive relation to those privileges. 
Not so, however, according to our authority—But he shall 
speak for himself. 


“There must have been among those whom he chose to count 
as his disciples not a few who were not his disciples in reality, 
as among the apostles there was one traitor. The fact is admitted. 
But it does not touch the point of my present observation. For 
the same principle must be applied here which explains Scripture 
usage elsewhere; as when the visible churches to whom the 
apostolic letters are written are addressed as if all their mem- 
bers were true believers. Men are, and must, be treated according 
to their calling and profession. On that principle, his disciples 
are regarded by our Lord as having God to be their Father; and, 
so far as I can see, they alone.”* 


Thus, after all, it turns out, that those favoured indi- 
viduals who, in distinction from the rest of mankind, are 
considered to be sons of God, are not, in many cases, mem- 
bers of his family at all. They are “regarded as” such, con- 
trary to the fact. That is—because Dr. Candlish is not able 
accurately to distinguish between the sheep and the goats in 
his flock, he thinks that Christ accommodated himself to 
his infirmity, yielding to the pretence he has set up, that, as 
before and toward God, “men are and must be treated,” not 
according to their real character, but “according to their 
calling or profession.” 

Whether Christ did or did not teach the doctrine of God’s 
universal Fatherhood, will be decided by us as we conceive 
of the application of his gospel. If that gospel was intended 
only for the elect, then Dr. Candlish is right. All the mani- 
festations of Divine goodness it contains are, of course, to be 
limited to the party to which Dr. Candlish belongs. But 
the principle of this limitation has not been so far conceded 
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as to justify him in speaking about it so very boldly as 
he does. It may be with him a rule of theological judg- 
ment, but it has not quite fixed itself as a rule of scriptural 
interpretation. On the other hand, if the gospel was in- 
tended for all mankind, then Dr. Candlish is not only wrong, 
but fundamentally and wholly wrong. It will not be denied 
that the revelation of God’s Fatherhood was, in one sense or 
another, the great purpose of the mission of Christ. It is so 
in Dr. Candlish’s confined application of the doctrine. And 
if the Christian doctrine can be shewn to have a universal 
application, to deny it in that sense is to misunderstand and 
pervert the essential truth of Christianity. 

Wereason thus. God is equally the God of all mankind. 
A revelation of his grace of mercy must, therefore, from the 
very nature of the case, relate to man as such, without any 
respect of persons. Christ came to save the world, not any 
particular part of the human race only, and what he said 
in the exposition of his salvation must therefore be always 
understood in consistency with the most comprehensive 
designs. The distinction in our Lord’s teaching, as addressed 
to the multitude or his disciples, which Dr. Candlish relies 
upon as the all in all of his explanation of that teaching, 
has really nothing to do with the question before us. It 
may explain some things, but it will not explain the cha- 
racter of his gospel. That remained the same, and was 
spoken of always as the same, to whomsoever he addressed 
himself. 

Let us take up the Sermon on the Mount. Whether we 
regard it as addressed by Christ to the multitude or to his 
disciples only, the question of the reference of its declara- 
tions concerning the Fatherhood of God will remain the 
same. Those declarations are very frequent indeed. One 
of them is as follows: “Love your enemies, bless them that 
curse you, do good to them that hate you, and pray for them 
which despitefully use you and persecute you; that ye may 
be the children of your Father which is in heaven: for he 
maketh his sun to rise on the evil and on the good, and 
sendeth rain on the just and on the unjust” (Matthew v. 
44, 45). These latter words seem purposely constructed to 
convey the idea of universality of procedure, and the decla- 
ration is not only pointless, but deceptive, if such procedure 
is not to be attributed to God asa Father. We come in 
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the course of this sermon to the Lord’s Prayer, commencing 
with the address, “Our Father,” and connected with ascrip- 
tions of Fatherly recognition and Fatherly forgiveness. If 
any one chooses to say that this prayer was not intended 
for universal use, he must do so at the expense of all reli- 
gious feeling and common sense. Then, toward the conclu- 
sion of the sermon, we meet with the questions, “ What man 
is there of you, whom if his son ask bread, will he give him 
a stone? or if he ask a fish, will he give him a serpent?” 
(vii. 9, 10). These questions are asked to bring out the 
character of common parental affection in order thereby to 
illustrate the parental affection of God. “If ye then, being 
evil, know how to give good gifts’ unto your children, how 
much more shall your Father which is in heaven give good 
things to them that ask him?” (v.11). Can any one think 
that the phrase, “your Father,” does not contemplate the 
same persons as “your children” does? and if so, the 
Fatherly xelation of God extends to men as men, to all men 
who, *“ being evil, know how to give good gifts unto their 
children.” We cannot but marvel how far a man must 
have wandered from all just apprehension of Christian truth, 
who, with such a production before him as this sermon, 
could yet say, “I find no trace whatever in all our Lord’s 
teaching of anything like a universal Fatherhvod.” 

As we have read Dr. Candlish’s expositions of the teach- 
ings of Christ and his apostles, we have all along been 
struck with the wide and irreconcilable difference between 
the character of the New Testament and of his comments 
upon it» There is no similarity in spirit and purpose be- 
tween the two. The one could not, under any possible 
circumstances, be representative of the other. They belong 
to two entirely distinct departments of thought and feel- 
ing. As the facts of nature are shut out from view in the 
pretended estimate of nature which is given in this book, 
so, in the estimate of Christianity, the whole tone and 
tenor of the gospel are equally shut out from view. It is 
as though the original records of the faith had no existence 
at all, for any legitimate use that is made of them. The 
Westminster Confession, not the Scriptures, is indeed the 
true Bible here made use of. The Bible is invariably cari- 
catured to force it into some false resemblance to the secta- 
rian model. 
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In that part of the book of which we have taken no 
special notice, there are two Lectures,—one on Adoption, 
and the other on the Privileges and Obligations of Son- 
ship,—in which the contrariety between the teaching of 
the New Testament and the teaching of our Scotch divine 
is most glaringly apparent. The scheme of Adoption is 
fitted to the narrowest conception of mere human methocds 
of procedure, God being regarded as bound down to eco- 
nomical and expedient measures which can have no exist- 
ence except in connection with man’s limitation of nature 
and station. The Privileges and Obligations of Sonship are 
treated in an arbitrary, as distinguished from a moral form, 
God’s decrees being insisted upon in place of that practical 
fidelity to his will which can alone secure his blessing. 

The volume ends with a long Appendix, consisting, in 
fact, of notes of sermons, which we can commend to perusal 
as the finest specimens we are acquainted with of that mode 
of scriptural interpretation which laboriously puts aside the 
original and proper meaning of the passages on which it 
discourses, in deference to the requirements of a pre-adopted 
theory of purely human device. 

We close the work, repeating to ourselves the enuncia- 
tion of old: “The prophet that hath a dream, let him tell a 
dream ; and he that hath my word, let him speak my word 
faithfully. What is the chaff to the wheat, saith the Lord?” 

I. 





VIL—SHARPES HEBREW SCRIPTURES. 


The Hebrew Scriptures, translated by Samuel Sharpe, being 
a Revision of the Authorized English Old Testament. 
In Three Volumes. London: Whitfield, Green & Son. 
1865. (Vol I, Gen—1 Sam.) 


It is not usually an advantage to be the last in the field; 
but there are cases in which it doubtless is so. One of these 
may fairly be said to be that of a Reviser of either the Old 
Testament or the New,—one who comes in his due time, 
and profits, as he ought to do, by the labours and the ex- 
ample, good or bad, the merits or the demerits, of his pre- 
decessors in the same field. What they have done well, 
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may be expected to help him to do the same or a similar 
work still better; while even their omissions and faults, 
what they have either done ill or left undone, may be almost 
equally serviceable to him, by way of suggestion or warning. 

This fortunate position is very much that of Mr. Sharpe. 
As a reviser of the English New Testament, he has had 
innumerable predecessors, while yet he has been sufficiently 
self-contained and independent to judge for himself, and to 
make a good use of the aid, of one kind and another, which 
they have placed at his command. He now comes before 
us in the perhaps more difficult character of a reviser of the 
Old Testament. In this, too, he has done his work with 
skill and care; and if he has not had so many English pre- 
decessors as in the other case, yet he has evidently profited 
fairly by such aid as they afford. The result is a very useful 
form of the English text of the Old Testament, with one or 
two marked features, giving it on the whole, we think, a 
decided advantage, for the general reader, over previous 
works of the kind. 

What the reviser has mainly aimed at will be seen by his 
own prefatory statement, from which we quote the following 
sentences : 

“The aim of the Translator has been to shew in the Text, by 
greater exactness, those peculiarities which others have been con- 
tent to point out in Notes and Commentaries. 

* * + * * * 

“He has seldom ventured upon any great change of words, 
except when his own judgment was supported by that of the 
scholars who have gone before him in Biblical studies. His ex- 
cuse for his undertaking must be, that those who are better quali- 
fied have not had the same aim ; and he hopes that it may be an 
encouragement to those who possess greater knowledge of the 
niceties of the Hebrew language to follow in the same path. 

* * x * + * 


“Those portions which are quoted from earlier Books are 
printed in Italics, as in Numbers xiv. 18 and 2 Kings xxii. 17. 
“The speeches are marked out with inverted commas, 
* * * * * * 


“Words in capital letters mark the beginning of new matter, 
as in Genesis ii. 4 ; and sometimes they mark the subject, although 
not at the beginning of a sentence, as the several kinds of offer- 
ings in the Book of Leviticus, vi. vii. viii. 

* * * * * * 


2Q2 
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“Square brackets include those few words which are added 
to the text by way of explanation.” 

The explanatory words referred to in the last sentence 
are (1) a second translation, (2) the value of weights and 
measures, (3) the chapter and verse of a former book referred 
to in the text, and (4) the dates. 

It will be at once seen that these latter additions con- 
stitute the most distinctive feature of the work; and, as we 
have said, they give it a decided advantage for the general 
reader over ordinary translations of the Old Testament. 
These short explanatory notes, or various renderings (as they 
may also be termed), are inserted, not as foot-notes, but in 
the text itself—we may even say as a part of the text. Of 
course, there will be great difference of opinion as to the 
propriety of thus mixing up with the words of Scripture 
what is usually only an explanation or amplification of the 
translator's; of mixing up, as some might say, man’s words 
with God’s. For ourselves, we are free to confess, we have 
little sympathy with the objection. The Bible lies before 
us to be read and understood, and any device of translation 
or annotation which really aids us in this is surely to be 
welcomed as an improvement. 

One caution, however, does appear to be necessary in 
employing the form of rendering now referred to. It is not, 
we think, allowable to introduce into the text in the form 
of a short note, or various rendering, anything about which 
the great majority of authorities are not absolutely agreed. 
It seems to be intolerable that a reviser should obtrude on 
his readers, by placing in the text, matter for which he has 
scarcely any authority, except only his own opinion. We 
do not mean to imply that Mr. Sharpe fails in this way to 
any serious extent; but only to point out that this zs the 
danger to be guarded against. As we proceed, we shall 
have the opportunity of seeing how far our reviser has 
effectually guarded against it. 

We are not so clear that Mr. Sharpe has done equally 
well, in his rather liberal use of capital letters and quotation 
marks. Capitals often give an emphasis, and, at all events, 
challenge the reader's attention as to that which is to be 
made in some degree prominent. But can we be sure that 
this is rightly done, in very many of the cases in which the 
device is introduced in the present text? As a rule, of 
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course we may say, it is not allowable to a translator thus 
to enforce his author's meaning, unless there be good reason 
to think that the latter intended to be so read. That is to 
say, we ought not, without reason apparent, to attribute to 
him emphatic meanings. The use of capitals, as exemplified 
in this revised version, is, indeed, a great convenience to the 
modern reader, and it may be urged the Hebrew author 
would have employed them, if he had hadthem. This may 
be so; but it is, nevertheless, better, as we think, to exhibit 
what he has written as he has left it, free from these modern 
inventions, so far as we can conveniently so present it. We 
need scarcely say that the Hebrew manuscripts have neither 
quotation marks nor capitals; and we do not think that 
these can be legitimately introduced, wherever they give, or 
seem to give, an emphasis, or even a distinctness, which 
may never have been intended by the old Hebrew writer. 
Better to take him in all his simplicity, and perhaps ob- 
scurity, as he has been handed down to us: better so, than 
by modern artificial distinctions to introduce into his text 
even the clearness, the smartness, or perhaps the antithesis, 
with various other usual features, of modern style. 

Mr. Sharpe will perhaps only smile at these remarks, as 
though we were finding fault with him for making his ori- 
ginals too clear, their meaning too full and emphatic. This 
is not our design. We speak rather of general principles, 
obviously applicable to all translations, as much as to the 
work immediately before us. The latter being, however, 
our text, we must add, we do not think our present reviser 
has always been judicious or moderate in his introduction 
of the changes we are speaking of. 

But let us open the volume, and take the first passage 
that offers itself, as an illustration of our remarks. Exodus 
xxiv. 12, 13, reads thus: “And Jehovah said unto Moses, 
‘Come up to me on to the Mountain, and be there; and I 
will give thee TABLES OF STONE, and a Law, and Command- 
ments, which I have written; that thou mayest teach them.’ 
And Moses rese up, and his minister Joshua; and Moses 
went up on to the Mountain of God.” The main difference 
here from the authorized version is in the use of the capital 
letters, which give a distinctness to Mr. Sharpe's version, 
and some degree of emphasis too to the words written with 
capitals, which the common version evidently does not pos- 
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sess. The question is, Is this required, or even justifiable ? 
No doubt it makes the new version easier reading and 
more distinct in the sense conveyed. But are even these 
qualities, under the circumstances of the case, to be desired? 
And ought not an ancient writer to be left more as he is? 
If he be a little obscure, or wanting in life, or colour, that 
is not our fault, and no modern reviser has been authorized 
to retouch the picture, to add to it a brightness, a warmth, 
a vigour, which it does not itself possess. 

What we have said on the use of capitals will apply also 
to that of inverted commas, or quotation marks. These are 
frequently a mere disfigurement of the text. They seem to 
be altogether alien to the genius of the Hebrew, and we 
cannot but think that our common English Bible has done 
well to omit them entirely. It is very rarely indeed that 
any difficulty arises from their omission. Is there, in fact, 
any important example of such difficulty? If not, their 
insertion is doubly unnecessary. It is certain that their 
constant and consistent use would give rise to much occa- 
sional awkwardness or obscurity. Let any one try to apply 
them strictly to such chapters as Jeremiah 11, and their worse 
than uselessness will soon be apparent. The same may be 
said of many chapters in Job, and elsewhere. 

In reference to both capital letters and inverted commas, 
we would, in short, submit, that the same feeling which has 
led Mr. Sharpe, in common with almost all modern trans- 
lators of the Bible, to give up the old division into verses, 
—that is, to restore the text to the form of longer paragraphs, 
and confine the verse numbers to the margin—the same 
feeling, it seems to us, should have led him very much 
to avoid other artificial devices which he has introduced 
so freely, and which are by no means necessary to a due 
rendering of the original. Ancient writings, like those of 
the Hebrew Bible, cannot be modernized in that way, to 
advantage. In proportion as we so change, we simply de- 
stroy the genuine old spirit and flavour of the original ;— 
although, it may be granted, we may make it somewhat 
easier reading, and somewhat more grateful to the altered, 
and not always healthier, taste of our own times. 

In the next place; let us notice some of the actual results 
of Mr. Sharpe’s revision—taking a few passages in order, 
as they have occurred to us in reading. 
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Gen. i. 2: “And the breath of God moved upon the face 
of the waters.” We doubt the improvement here, and, 
indeed, what is the sense of the expression? Has it any 
intelligible meaning, to say “the breath of God moved upon 
the face of the waters’? Usually, so far as we have noticed, 
when the word M7 means breath, it is joined to some other 
word which determines it to this signification, as lip, mouth, 
nostril ; or there is something in the context which has the 
same force. But the word has often in Scripture a higher 
and nobler sense. It denotes the all-animating power of 
God, by which the world is sustained. It is the efficient 
cause of growth, movement, beauty, throughout the visible 
universe, as well as of the life and intelligence of man and 
all other creatures. Surely, that is the meaning of the term 
in this instance, in which the author is speaking of the 
exercise of the Divine creative power, and the wonderful 
phenomena to which it gave origin. It is tae same concep- 
tion here, in short, which we have in such passages as 
Ps. exxxix. 7; Is. xl. 13; Job xxvi. 13. 

Gen. i. 16: Here we come to a passage which may serve 
further to illustrate what we have said respecting the use 
of capitals. They cannot be uniformly or equally applied, 
without what we should consider great disfigurement of the 
text,—even if it were on other grounds allowable to intro- 
duce them so freely. Mr. Sharpe renders, “And God made 
the two Great Lights; the greater Light to rule the day, 
and the lesser Light to rule the night. He made the stars 
also.” Are not the stars worthy of a capital letter, or the 
firmament, to say nothing of the “signs and seasons” of a 
preceding verse ? 

Gen. iv. 16: “And dwelt in the land of Wandering,” 
instead of the “land of Nod.” We have noticed the same 
deviation from the common rendering in other instances ; 
that is to say, the substitution of a translation for the name 
itself. But this is surely no improvement, nor even allow- 
able on any ground that we can see. All the Hebrew 
proper names are significant ; but no translator would think 
that he must therefore give them in a translated form. Nor 
does Mr. Sharpe usually do so. Why in this, and some 
other instances, we cannot imagine. The same observation 
applies to the rendering of iv. 26, “He called his name 
Enos [or Man].” Unless some application be made of the 
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meaning of a name in the text itself, it seems altogether 
unnecessary to translate it; or rather it tends only to mis- 
understanding to do so. 

Gen. vi. 3: “My spirit shall not always strive with man 
for his sins, for that he also is flesh ; and his days shall be 
an hundred and twenty years.” Here there seems to be 
some oversight. The word 533 is rendered, “ for his sins ;” 
as it has been explained by Gesenius and many others. 
But our reviser adds immediately, “for that,” which 
phrase is only another rendering, adopted by some autho- 
rities, of the same Hebrew word. We may have the one or 
the other; but we cannot properly have the two in one 
version, however easy or suitable this may seem to make 
the sense. So again, “he also is flesh :” there is no also in 
the Hebrew. The rendering should, therefore, be, either— 
“my spirit shall not always strive with man for his sins; 
he is flesh ;’ or—‘“ my spirit shall not always strive with 
man, for that he is flesh.” But better, we think, thus— 
“my spirit shall not always remain in man’—i.e. as it has 
hitherto done, enabling him to live five hundred years or 
more, as stated in the preceding chapter ; “for that he is 
flesh”—a mortal being ; “and his days shall be a hundred 
and twenty years” only. The verse is obscure, but it appears 
to record the Divine determination that the life of man 
shall henceforth be shorter than it has been. If this be 
very imperfectly expressed, we must ascribe the fact either 
to the shortcoming of the language, or to the imperfect way 
in which alone the ancient writer could here employ it. 
Such imperfections and obscurities of expression are natural 
defects of a very ancient language, as also they may some- 
times be attributed to writers who have expressed themselves 
without any thought of the grammatical precision of modern 
style. Examples to the same effect may be seen in some 
of the old Greek authors, as well as in Hebrew, adding, in 
the former ease, to the difficulties of a Herodotus and an 
4¥schylus, as well as, in the latter, to those of a Job and an 
Isaiah ;—difficulties, we must say, which have often ap- 
peared greater than they are, even because interpreters 
will persist in reading their texts so constantly according to 
the strict grammatical rules of later times. 

Gen. vi. 4: “giants [or Fallen ones].” The original word 
is of doubtful signification, and it would therefore have 
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been better not, in this case, to have appended the various 
rendering, especially as it seems to countenance an idea, 
familiar enough to the readers of Paradise Lost, but hardly 
found in the Old Testament—the idea of fallen angels. We 
do not know whether our reviser thinks the word has this 
reference here ; but if not, what does the rendering “ Fallen 
ones” refer to? In fact, the word may be explained in any 
one of three different ways; and the last of the three we 
hold to be by far the most probable :—(1) as here, “ Fallen 
ones ;’ (2) with some ancient versions, “those who fall 
upon,” or attack others, violent men ; (3) those who are re- 
markable, distinguished from others ; for size it would seem 
in this instance, and hence the rendering “ giants,’ which is 
supported by Numb. xiii. 33. But, after all, is not the word 
really a proper name, and therefore to be retained as it is, 
without translation, “ Nephilim” ? 

Gen. x. 6: “ And the sons oF Ham; Cush [or Ethiopia], 
and Mizraim [or Lower Egypt], and Phut [or North Africa], 
and Canaan.”—This mode of inserting the later, or modern 
name, is obviously an advantage to the reader. At least, it 
saves him some trouble; but then everything depends on 
the correctness of the interpretation. Some of the cases in 
this chapter are uncertain ; and would for that reason have 
been better left out of the text and put into a note at the 
foot. In this number we must place the rendering of Miz- 
raim by “Lower Egypt.” In the great majority of places 
in which the word occurs in the Old Testament, it is most 
probable that the writer intended simply to designate Egypt 
in general, without having in his mind any thought of the 
division of that country into two or more parts. And this 
remark may be made, even in the face of v. 14, “ Pathrusim 
[or Upper Egypt].” Can it be shewn that the writer con- 
ceived of Pathros as one division of the same country of 
which Mizraim was another and the lower? The later 
name was in all probability the only proper Hebrew name 
of the country which we now call Egypt ; Pathros being a 
different region, external to it, although adjoining. So that 
it is only misleading, to render so constantly as Mr. Sharpe 
does by “Lower Egypt;” as though the Hebrew author 
really conceived of two divisions of the one country, and 
was careful everywhere to distinguish the one from the 
other—a piece of geographical accuracy hardly to be attri- 
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buted to a writer (or compiler) who conceived of the Garden 
of Eden as the source of the four great rivers mentioned in 
Genesis ii. 10—14. Yet Mr. Sharpe himself does not adhere 
to the one rendering, but sometimes has simply “ Egypt”— 
Gen. xiii. 1, xlv. 23. So also the people of the country 
(the Mizrim) are termed by him “ Egyptians,” simply. Why 
not “ Lower Egyptians”? 

Gen. x. 22, 24: “The CHILDREN OF SHEM; Elam [or 
Western Persia], and Asshur [or the Assyrians]... .. And 
Salah begat Eber [or the Hebrews].” This mode of render- 
ing we again consider misleading. Asshur does not here 
mean the Assyrians, nor Elam Western Persia, nor Eber 
the Hebrews. Each name denoted in the writer’s conception 
a person, the progenitor of the people who dwelt in certain 
regions. Eber is never, we believe, found in the Old Testa- 
ment as the name of a country or people. A similar remark 
evidently applies to Asshur (compare Gen. x. 11)—as well 
as to Elam, and various others in the list. 

Numb. xvi. 22: “ And they fell upon their faces, and said, 
‘O El [or God], thou God of the spirits of all flesh”” Simi- 
larly in Gen. xxxili. 20, xlvi. 3; but not in Josh. xxii. 22. 
We cannot but ask, which is right? or, why a difference ? 
or is El taken to be a proper name, something like Jehovah ? 
We cannot suppose that our reviser so considers it; for, 
indeed, its use in the places where it occurs is idiomatic. 
It is the form commonly used with an adjective, or with 
another name of God, or with the name of a person or place 
(Gen. xlvi. 3). The word ought clearly to be introduced un- 
translated only where this is necessary to explain some other 
term, as Bethel (Gen. xxxv. 7). 

We have marked for notice various other passages similar 
to the foregoing, and we could extend the list almost inde- 
finitely. But our space is exhausted; and moreover we 
should be sorry to leave the impression that we had only 
fault to find with Mr. Sharpe’s very praiseworthy labours 
in Bible revision. On the contrary, we highly appreciate 
both the learning and the spirit displayed in the publication 
of this revised text. If it be not free from imperfections, 
this is only what must be expected in every such work. 
And probably no single individual would, in these days, be 
found equal to the task of revising all the books of the Old 
Testament, with that full and varied knowledge of modern 
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commentaries, and other literature bearing on the subject, 
which alone could yield the most satisfactory results. Mr. 
Sharpe's revised translation has several excellent features. 
It is moderate in price, neat and compact in form, and con- 
tains a text which, if not by any means without errors, is 
yet very instructive and suggestive, even where (as we have 
pointed out) it may be in fault ; while it undoubtedly con- 
tains much to interest, and make the perusal of the Hebrew 
Scriptures more of a pleasure and less of a labour than it 
often is, from the simple want of the requisite knowledge 
on the part of a reader. 

The foregoing remarks refer to the first volume of the 
work only, containing the historical books, as far as 1 Sam. 
We shall be ready to welcome the remaining volumes, and 
hope the able and learned reviser will have every reason- 
able satisfaction in the publication of his work. 

We 





VIL—BISHOP COLENSO ON THE PENTATEUCH: 
PART FIFTH. 


The Pentateuch and Book of Joshwa, critically examined. 
sy the Right Rev. John William Colenso, D.D., Bishop 
of Natal. Part V. London: Longmans. 1865. 


THE Fifth Part of Bishop Colenso’s still unfinished work 
on the Pentateuch and Book of Joshua (of which we can 
now offer to our readers only the briefest possible account), 
is divided into two main portions. In the first he continues 
his general argument: the second is occupied by a minute 
critical analysis of the Book of Genesis, which he examines, 
chapter by chapter and verse by verse, with a view to the 
elucidation and support of his theories as to its author- 
ship. Into the minute questions of historical and philolo- 
gical criticism raised in this part of Dr. Colenso’s work, we 
are unable to enter: the appeal here deliberately and care- 
fully made, is to the judgment of the scholar only; while 
all that it is necessary to report for the information of the 
general reader, are the results at which he arrives. These 
will be found in the first part. There, in the first place, 
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Dr. Colenso endeavours to shew, “that a very large portion 
of the Book of Joshua is due to the same hand that 
wrote the Book of Deuteronomy,” drawing the necessary 
inference, that if this is so, the latter book, at all events, 
cannot be the work of Moses. He then passes to the con- 
sideration of the Elohistic document, or kernel of the Book 
of Genesis, shewing that in the discrimination of this 
document, Hupfeld and Boehmer, two critics who have paid 
the greatest attention to the subject, are mainly in accord 
with himself; tabulating the linguistic peculiarities of this 
part of Genesis, and pointing out its discrepancies with the 
rest of the book; and finally printing it by itself, in an 
amended version. To the mere English reader, unable to 
follow the subject through the minutiz of Hebrew criticism, 
no argument in favour of the documentary theory could be 
so powerful as the fact, of which he can now assure himself 
without trouble, that the original nucleus, round which the 
Pentateuch has grown, can be extracted from the superin- 
cumbent mass, and exhibited as a complete and self-con- 
sistent history. And if the same process cannot be so 
satisfactorily performed for the later accretions, the reason is 
plain upon a moment’s reflection. Subsequent editors would 
be to some extent confined to the work of filling up and 
rounding off the outline given by the Elohist, and their work, 
from the very necessity of the case, would be less suscep- 
tible than his of separate exhibition. We should expect to 
find them less reverent of each other’s labours, than of the 
venerable document which lay at the base of all; while the 
important work of minute revision and correction is one 
which cannot be detached from the material on which it is 
performed, and affords the greatest opportunity for difference 
of critical opinion. It need not therefore surprise us that 
Hebrew scholars should be less in harmony with one another 
in regard to the latter additions to the Pentateuch, than to 
its original kernel. Nor is the existence of those differences 
any argument, as is sometimes absurdly supposed, against 
the general theory of the composite character of the Pen- 
tateuch. Because the subtle polish of age has half oblite- 
rated the lines of juncture of the separate stones in a Mosaic 
table, do we on that aecount, with the parti-coloured marble 
before our eyes, conclude that it must be made of a single 


slab? 
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Bishop Colenso supposes that, in addition to the Elohist 
(so called from his use of the name Elohim for the Supreme 
Being), a large part of the Pentateuch is due to a second 
author, called, for a similar reason, the Jehovist. But, again, 
he finds distinct traces of a second Elohist and a second 
Jehovist, while the Book of Deuteronomy, with certain inter- 
polated passages in the earlier books, is assigned to another 
writer, distinguished as the Deuteronomist. The number 
of authors thus concerned in the work of successively revis- 
ing and adding to the Pentateuch, until it appears in the 
form in which we now have it, is five; unless, indeed, we 
adopt a conjecture thrown out by Dr. Colenso, that the 
Jehovist and the second Elohist are the same man, writing 
at different periods of his life. The parts of the Book of 
Genesis supposed to have been added to the original Elo- 
histic narrative by their various writers, are also separately 
printed. 

Who were these successive writers or editors, and what is 
the date of their work? The Elohist, thinks Dr. Colenso, 
in accordance with some continental critics, must have lived 
at the commencement of the Hebrew monarchy, and in all 
probability was the prophet Samuel. The Jehovist, who is 
supposed to be identical with the second Elohist, is assigned 
to the reign of David, and cannot, if the validity of Dr. 
Colenso’s reasoning be admitted, be placed later than the 
beginning ofthe reign of Solomon. The second Jehovist 
(whose work in the Pentateuch is confined to Genesis xiv.) 
is supposed to have written between the 16th and 18th year 
of David's reign. In connection with these two last-named 
writers, Dr. Colenso mentions, somewhat doubtfully, the 
names of Nathan and of Gad. The Deuteronomist he has 
already, in a previous part of his work, identified with the 
prophet Jeremiah. At the same time, he considers it pos- 
sible that when the other books of the Pentateuch have been 
subjected to the same searching analysis as Hupfeld, Boeh- 
mer, and now himself, have applied to Genesis, traces of 
other authors than these may possibly be discovered. 

In the course of inquiry which leads to the above result, 
Dr. Colenso has been induced to examine into the origin 
of the levitical office in Israel, which so far from having 
existed from the time of the Exodus, with full national 
recognition and in a state of complete development, he 
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believes to have gradually grown up from the time of the 
establishment of the tabernacle in Zion under David. A 
second interesting excwrsus relates to the origin of the name 
Jehovah, which in Dr. Colenso’s opinion the Israelites 
learned, after their entrance into Canaan, from the Syro- 
Pheenicians, with whom 140 was a mystic name of their 
chief deity, the Sun. An appendix contains a translated 
and abridged extract from Movers’ Pheenicia, “on the name 
IAO,” in which, however, the learned author argues that 
Iao and Jehovah are not different forms of one word. A 
still more interesting addendum to Dr. Colenso’s work is an 
abstract of a treatise by Prof. Dozy, of Leyden, in which he 
connects the sanctuary at Mecca and the worship there 
practised, before the time of Mohammed, with a supposed 
emigration from Palestine of the tribe of Simeon, which 
certainly disappears from Biblical history in a somewhat 
mysterious way. 

The bulky volume, of the contents of which we have 
given the above brief synopsis, has the merits and the defects 
of those which have preceded it. The defects are, we think, 
due, to a large extent, to the peculiar circumstances under 
which Dr. Colenso’s work has been composed. Its incom- 
pleteness, its disorder, its want of symmetry, would all have 
been more or less obviated, had the Bishop of Natal con- 
sciously set himself to the composition of a great critical 
work, and postponed its publication until the position and 
relation of all its parts had been clear, at least in his own 
mind. But the work might well have lost in freshness what 
it gained in proportion. As it now stands, it has almost the 
charm of a narrative of discovery. Its author is no imper- 
sonal scientific machine, acting with more or less accuracy 
in obedience to critical laws, but a man filled with the 
firmest faith in truth, who, wakened from his sleep by a 
ray of unlooked-for light, goes “sounding on his dim and 
perilous way” by many rocks and shallows, to deep waters 
where his bark may safely ride. Yet if, to students of 
continental theology, Dr. Colenso’s researches present little 
novelty ; if, as must almost necessarily be the case in critical 
investigations, his positive are far less trustworthy than his 
negative conclusions; if his chief merit, from the strictly 
scientific point of view, is to have made widely known facts 
and arguments which it would otherwise have been very 
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difficult to present to ordinary English readers,—his work 
would still have the highest moral value, as a model of 
what theological investigation and controversy should be. 
So much nonsense, and something worse, has been written 
on this subject, by men who pretend that their bitter hos- 
tility to the Bishop of Natal arises, not from the matter of 
his speculations, but from the manner in which he has 
brought them before the world, that we desire to speak em- 
phatically upon this point. It cannot be too clearly under- 
stood that no method in which Dr. Colenso could have made 
known his unwelcome conclusions would have been accept- 
able to his critics. If, indeed, in obedience to the request 
of prelates, the strangest peculiarity of whose ignorance is 
that they do not appear ashamed of it, he had altogether 
suppressed what he believed to be important truth, he might 
have been allowed to retain his station in the Church, sus- 
pected indeed, but unassailed. As it is, he has been at- 
tacked with every weapon upon which an unscrupulous 
fanaticism could lay its hand. We desire to put on record 
our deliberate conviction, that, under circumstances of un- 
paralleled provocation, his patience and his meekness have 
been marvellous. We can recall no single instance in which 
he has suffered resentment to hurry him into misrepre- 
sentation, or has returned railing for railing. He has won 
over his opponents a moral, even more signal than his intel- 
lectual victory. If he have against him a consensus of 
Bishops, five-sixths of the Lower House of Convocation, and 
nearly all the clerical prejudice and ignorance of the land, 
it may be safely declared, that no impartial critic, unbiassed 
by theological fear and hatred, has examined the contro- 
versy without coming to the conclusion, that the Christian 
virtues are on the side of the so-called sceptic, the passions 
and weaknesses of the world with the complacent defenders 
of orthodoxy. 

The recent events of the Colenso controversy, though pro- 
bably known to many of our readers, may be briefly put on 
record in this place. The Bishop of Capetown has made an 
application to the Home Government (which we hardly 
know how to qualify if not as impudent) to be repaid the 
expenses of Dr. Colenso’s trial. It is pleasant to be able to 
add that his request was promptly and decisively refused. 
On the other hand, Convocation, with the fatal perversity 
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which is rapidly destroying its chance of national influence, 
occupied its expiring moments in passing a vote of sym- 
pathy and thanks to Dr.Gray. The Bishop of Natal is about 
to return to his diocese after having received from his En- 
glish friends a gift of more than £3000, and has taken leave 
of them in a speech which all lay critics declare to have 
been full of good feeling and good sense. What is to be his 
line of action in Natal, we are quite unable to foresee. A 
large number of his clergy have signed a paper in which 
they record their refusal to receive him as their Bishop. 
After the recent decision of the Privy Council, it must be 
considered at least doubtful whether Dr. Colenso, though 
indisputably a Bishop of the English Church, is more the 
Bishop of Natal than of any other part of Her Majesty’s 
dominions. Will he bring his recalcitrant clergy before the 
civil courts of the colony? The attempt to enforce ecclesias- 
tical obedience by such means will not only be unedifying 
in itself, but will transfer the prestige of martyrdom to the 
other side; while, upon a-matter of so much interest to the 
English Church at large, the decision of no colonial judicature 
can possibly be satisfactory. On the other hand, it is easy to 
understand that Dr. Colenso feels himself bound, to the Court 
which has sustained his ecclesiastical position, to the friends 
who have supported him by purse and sympathy, and to 
the general interests of liberty within the Church of England, 
to attempt to re-occupy the place of dignity and usefulness 
from which it has been sought to expel him. We wish him 
well in the attempt, believing that so long as the cause of 
religious truth and freedom is in the hands of so honest 
and devout a servant of Christ as the Bishop of Natal, the 
issue, however unexpected, cannot be unwelcome. 

C. 











